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PARTISAN lette rs 


| Ed A sHorT HISTORY 


This simple unedited family : young William Henry had taken his | 
: history in many ways describes : 
: what the battle over our heritage 
: as Southerners is all about. 
i —-Editor : 

i nearby woods. A frail woman of } 

i twenty nine years of age, Martha : 
When James Wilkinson went off : 
: to join the Confederacy in the great | 
: War for Southern Independence, he : 
: left his oldest son William Henry in | 
: charge of the old homeplace which i 
: consisted of six hundred acres in | 
: what was some of Mississippi's best ; 
: farm land. The elder Wilkinson had : 
: enlisted as a private in Company D, ; 
: Third Mississippi, 
: Mustered into state service at Pass ; 
: Christian on September 5, 1861, : 
: they called themselves the “Chunkey : 
: Heroes of Newton County.” 
By 1864, the Confederacy was : 
sinking forever beneath the pres- } 
: sures of total war against its civil- ; 
: ians who could no longer produce : 
i crops and supplies to counter the 
: strangling blockade. Vicksburg had : 
: fallen and William Sherman had ; 
: crossed and recrossed Mississippi, ; 
: burning and pillaging at will. 
In the spring of that year, the : 
: Third Brigade was present on the ; 
: Rolling Fork and Sunflower, and : 
i then at the junction of the ; 
Tallahatchie and Yazoo Rivers. } 
: Moving next toward Jackson, also : 
: known as “Chimneyville,” James ; 
: was not far from his home when he : 
: heard the news that the Yankees : 
: had reached his homeplace and had : 
: attacked his own family. He left at | 
: once, but arriving too late, was cap- } 
: tured. On the muster rolls of March 
: and April, James would be listed as 
! “deserted and dropped from roll,” 
: though like countless contempo- | 
: raries who were anguishing over } 
: loved ones forsaken to the mercy of : 
: the marauding Yankees, his actions : 


Gentlemen: 


Infantry. } 


: had never been conceived of a } 
: desire to desert. i 


Back at the old homeplace, 


: responsibilities to heart. He was 
: only twelve years old when he led : 
: his anxious mother, younger sisters : 


and a brother into hiding in the : 


had nine other children beside } 
William Henry. They were Allen : 
Moore, Sarah Jane, Amada } 
Melvina, Mary Ann, Nancy Ellen, : 
Margarette, Jane, Milly Alice and | 
Harriet Clementine. Together they : 
were able to conceal a covered wag- ! 
on and a few, personal items before 
the Yankees arrived. 

Following their long-established : 
ritual of looting and burning, the : 
enemy took everything they wanted : 
and then set fire to the house, sta- 
bles and barns. Buggies, surreys, } 
carriages, wagons, all were: 
destroyed except for a freight wag- : 
on on which they had loaded their : 
booty. Destruction of the home and } 
possessions of James Wilkinson } 
having been completed, they | 
chained him to the wagon and 
forced him to drive it northward, } 


: toward a prison in Cairo, Illinois. 


Game and wildlife had long } 
since disappeared in the noise and : 
confusion of war and panicked, } 
starving refugees. With nothing } 
remaining except for the searing, } 
eye-stinging smoke of destruction, } 
twelve-year-old William Henry } 
hitched horses to the covered wag- } 
on, and maintaining a safe distance ! 
to the rear of the Yankee column, : 
grimly followed the jubilant soldiers : 
and their chained prisoner. That : 


: was to prove a fearful and arduous | 
i journey during which the starving ; 
: Confederates would eventually be 


forced to borrow, beg and steal in : 
order to maintain a bare subsis- : 
tence. Hunger and disease accom- : 


: panied them all the way and when : 


: eight-year-old Nancy Ellen died, it ; 
: was William Henry who dug her 
: grave and buried her body next to: 


: the desolate roadside. 


A fit example of a determined : 
: and God-fearing people, William : 
: seemed to be blessed with ever- : 
: greater strength-of-character and : 
: determination to overcome all obsta- : 
: cles, for he was tireless in his task of } 
: leading and protecting those who : 
: looked up to him. Upon arriving in ! 
: Cairo he set to work at once cutting 
: and selling wood to both the city’s : 
: military and civilian populace. : 
: Though his family was forced to live : 
: in the wagon and once in a cave, } 
: William Henry and his brother Allen : 
: eventually became friends with a few : 
: of Cairo’s civilians. Ashamed of the | 
: unimaginable cruelty of the Federals, : 
: those friends sometimes managed to : 


: help the wayfarers in their strange, 
: hostile environment. 


Eventually, as Union victory 
: became a foregone conclusion and } 


: admiration for the mettle of the ; 
: Southern children grew, on one or : 
: two occasions James was put on his 
: word of honor and allowed to visit : 
: and help his poor family for a few : 
: days. His wife Martha had continued ; 
: to grieve for her dead child and she } 
: was pregnant when an epidemic of } 
: measles broke out abruptly and then : 
iraged throughout the prison. : 
: Weakened by hunger and the hard- ; 
: ships which had been forced upon : 
: them all, James fell desperately ill, : 
and beneath raging fevers and pneu- : 


? monia died. 


All sympathy for 


the 


Confederates seemed to vanish with : 


the widespread disease and like 


was thrown into the muddy, 

was unable to recover it, and to this 

very day no marker grave exists. 
William Henry would reach his 


saw the old homeplace again, but he 


even be imagined, but it was so terri- 


account which would eventually be 


: his brother Allen, and that when he 
: was an old, old man. 

Eventually the wanderers found 
themselves across from the heights 


baby was born. A little girl, she was 
named Arkansas Augusta (pro- 
nounced r- kansas), because they 
were still on the western side of the 


Arkansas. When at last the weary 


travelers realized where they were, 
William Henry decided to cross the 


settled there for a short time. 


Nevertheless the old homeplace 
remained in William Henry’s blood : 


and he was determined to return to 


i it, though Allen was against that. : 
many other Confederate soldiers, : i 
i James Wilkinson was denied a ; 
decent, Christian burial. Even as his : 
family watched in horror, his body : 
: and his descendants still live in Fort 
Mississippi river. William Henry : 


The two, young men would eventual- : 
ly part with Allen traveling West to : 
seek a fresh, new start in Texas. He ; 
never did return to his former home : 


Worth. Nevertheless, the two broth- : 


i ers were destined to marry the} 
i Townsend sisters, Mary and Martha : 
: Ann. 
sixteenth birthday long before he : 


William Henry married: 
Martha, whose name was the same : 


: as his mother’s, and after returning | 
decided that with the war still raging ; 
in the East, they would all stand a : 
better chance on the western side of : 
the river. The return trek can hardly : 


at last to the place of his birth, he did : 
in fact rebuild his father’s home. ; 

The history of James Wilkinson’s : 
family in the War for Southern : 


: Independence is a story of spirit and : 
ble that James’ oldest son would : 
never talk much about it. The : 


determination against all odds, but it 
was always William Henry who 


: stood out above everyone else. After : 
related would survive in the words of : 


the War, William Henry and his wife : 


enjoyed many, happy years. Having : 
‘been born on August 8, 1849, } 
: William Henry died September 8, : 
1912. 
: Townsend Wilkinson, born on: 
: October 14, 1856, died July 2, 1926. : 
: They are buried in Ebenezer : 
: Cemetery along with William: 
: Henry’s mother, Martha Ann Moore : 
: Wilkinson, who had been born in : 
: North Carolina on July 10, 1832, : 
: died on September 8, 1899, when : 
: the wagon in which she was riding : 
: overturned. 


His wife Martha Ann: 


Arkansas Augusta married Will 


: Ross of Mona, Arkansas. Allen : 
: Moore Wilkinson is believed to have ; 
: died in 1923 and is buried in Texas. : 

i As late as forty years ago, evidence : 
of Vicksburg, and the long-awaited : 


of the charred ruins of the old home- 


: place could still be seen, but because : 
: of changes in the road, erosion and ; 
: the growth of trees, it is now difficult ; 
: to determine that exact location. : 
river and thought they were yet in : 


This reflects as accurately as 


: possible the wartime history of my } 
: great, great grandfather James ; 


Wilkinson and his family. 
river and continue up through : 


Mississippi. At length they arrived in : 
Newton county, and because the lit- : 
tle ones were too weak to go further, : 


T. H. Wilkinson : 
Southaven, Mississippi : 
o | 


VISIT OUR WEBSITE! 


{PLEASE NOTE CORRECTED URL) 
http://www. pointsouth.com/partisan.htm 
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| PARTISAN view 


A Very Special Issue 


BY ORAN P. SMITH 


I recently accepted an invita- 
tion to speak at a Rotary club in 
South Carolina where a political 
fight is raging over whether to rip 
the Confederate battle flag off the 
State House dome. After a friendly 
introduction by the local Chevy 
dealer, | spoke (as I habitually do) 
of the virtues of the South and 
encouraged the gathered Rotarians 


to join our ever-growing family of 


Partisan subscribers. At the conclu- 
sion of the speech, the questions 
came. 

A clean cut attorney was quick 
to his feet: “Does Southern Partisan 
exist because the editors think the 


South is different from the rest of 


the country or because they feel 
opposition from a hostile Yankee 
culture?” The answer to the ques- 
tion, or course, was “Yes.” 

In this issue, which we have 
labeled a “Special Heritage Issue,” 
we take up both parts of that young 
lawyer's question as directly as we 
can. Long time Partisan sub- 
scribers will note that this issue has 
a slightly different feel. We beg 
your indulgence. There are fewer 
book reviews and no interview, but 
every article in this Special 
Heritage Issue is dedicated to the 


cause at hand: defining the soul of 


the South and defending the 
region’s stand against adversaries 
(both from without and within) who 
are increasingly hostile to our tradi- 
tions. In the struggle to protect 
Southern heritage, we provide a 
number of weapons. 

¢ An unusually long Partisan 
Letter begins our journey (on page 
2). A simple family history 
describes the horrors of The War 
and the cruelty inflicted on a people 
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who refused to die or to capitulate. 
The story is personal, real and true. 
The Confederate Hospital 
Cemetery, beginning on page 36, is 
a similar story so moving your tears 
may stain the pages. 

e Next is The Moral Defense 
of the Confederate Flag, the key- 
stone of this issue. It is important 
for you to understand the context of 
this manuscript. In his campaign 
to take down the Confederate flag, 
the Governor of South Carolina has 
couched his argument in religious 
terms. Removing the flag, he says, 
would be an act of “moral reconcili- 
ation.” The Moral Defense of the 
Confederate lag (beginning on 
page 16) is a collaboration between 
our cditorial staff and a group of 
Southern ministers. It lays out 
once and for all a defense of 
Southern heritage in terms of 
Christian morality. This article 
refutes the misguided attempts by 
politicians and vapid modern the- 
ologians who maintain that capitu- 
lating on heritage issues the 
“Christian” thing to do. 

e States’ Rights and the 
American Founding (page 24) is 
pure political science. It explains in 
a secular way how John C. 
Calhoun’s pre-Confederate ideas 
could have preserved federalism 
and prevented the War. If the 
Union hadn't been hell-bent on 
destroying states’ rights, it argues, 
almost one million American lives 
(and the Constitution) could have 
been saved. 

¢ In both John Macintosh Kell 
and Nathan Bedford Forrest (pages 
36 and 39) we are reminded of 
some of the heroes the South has 
produced. Some, like Forrest, were 
household names. Others, like Kell, 
labored in obscurity for the Cause. 


Great victories were won by men 
like Bedford Forrest, but also by 
men like John Macintosh Kell. The 
Confederacy was full of super 
heroes to be sure, but also blessed 
with men who simply did their duty 
and did so flawlessly. 

¢ The Texture of Life (page 32) 
is a more modern story by our old 
friend Anthony Harrigan. It takes 
us by train back to Mr. Harrigan’s 
youth in another time, in a South 
that moved at a slower pace, was 
accustomed to great sacrifice, hon- 
ored its heroes and knew what it 
meant to live life fully. It is a pleas- 
ant trip wrapped in sadness over 
lost innocence. 

Yes, the South is different, and, 
yes, we are under siege. But here’s 
the question: Are we losing? Or are 
we winning? Again the answer is 
“Yos.” We lose and we win every 
day. There are victorics and there 
are reversals. Clashes of culture are 
like that. And no cause is ever truly 
lost until its last champion is 
silenced. This issue is proof that 
our champion’s are far from silent. 
And their voices gives us hope and 
power. 

You will also note that the issuc 
you are holding in your hands (dat- 
ed Fourth Quarter 1996) follows 
closely on the heels of Third 
Quarter 1996. This completes the 
four issues of the year just passed. 
50, yes, we are late again but not as 
late as we have been in the past. 
We therefore end the first month of 
1997 caught up and ready to take 
on a new year. Miracles do happen. 
Thank you for your indulgence and 
for your service to the cause of the 
South. * 


Editor-in-Chief Richard 
Quinn and Editor Oran Smith 


alternate as writers of Partisan 
View. 


TRIVIUM by Tom Landess 


Sheldon Vanauken 


When I first came aboard as 
Associate Editor of the magazine (in 
the early 1980s), Richard Quinn 
asked me to go through a pile of 
unsolicited manuscripts in his 
office. The first thing I did was flip 
through the pages to see if I knew 
any of the writers, and I immediate- 
ly came across an essay by Sheldon 
Vanauken — an imaginary account 
of what would have happened had 
England intervened in behalf of the 
Confederacy. I snatched it out and 
put it on the top of the “publishable” 
pile without even finishing the first 
page. I’'d read Vanauken before. 

I knew his book A Severe 
Mercy, a moving account of his love 
affair with a beautiful woman, their 
marriage, their conversion to 
Christianity, their friendship with 
C.S. Lewis, and her tragic death at 
an early age. It was one of the great 
spiritual autobiographies of the 20th 
century, a book I’m sure will be read 
for generations to come. So I knew 
he was a good Christian. It was only 
after reading his submission to 
Southern Partisan that I realized we 
had even more in common. 

I called him that night. We print- 
ed his essay as the cover story of the 
next issue. And he became a fre- 
quent contributor to the magazine. 

As a matter of fact, I asked him 
to send me his Oxford thesis, on 
which he’d based this first Southern 
Partisan article; and after I'd read 
it, ] persuaded him to submit it for 
publication. The study eventually 
appeared in two separate editions 
as The Glittering Illusion, an exami- 
nation of contemporary English atti- 
tudes toward the Confederacy. In it, 
Vanauken argues persuasively that 
the main reason the British didn’t 
aid the Confederate cause was 
because they thought Robert E. Lee 
was invincible and would defeat the 


North without them. The Glittering 
Illusion became his third book. 

It was only later that I learned 
about his second book. Entitled 
Under the Mercy, it contained the 
rest of his spiritual odyssey: his 
involvement in political causes, his 
careful reevaluation of that involve- 
ment, and, most of all, his commit- 
ment to the cause of the South — its 
heroic past, its problematic present. 

It’s important, I think, for his 
Southern Partisan admirers to real- 
ize what that commitment cost him. 
As the best selling author of A 
Severe Mercy, a book that virtually 
all the faithful admired, Van could 
have built a substantial reputation 
as a follower in the footsteps of C.S. 
Lewis. All he had to do was steer 
clear of political controversy, as 
Lewis had done, and write for the 
Christian market. 

Most people don’t realize it, but 
religious books sell better than secu- 
lar books. Sheldon Vanauken could 
have written exclusively for that 
audience and been a rich man. 

However, he chose to espouse 
the cause of the South in his very 
next book, and his reputation in the 
secular market suffered irreparable 
damage. He was a man who under- 
stood the political climate in which 
he lived. He surely knew what 
would happen to him when his pro- 
Southern views became known in 
the literary world. Apparently he’d 
learned too much about life to care. 

Like many of us, he remained 
an Episcopalian too long — perhaps 
because it was Lewis’s church and 
his wife’s, for sure because he had 
old friends whom he enjoyed seeing 
on Sunday at Morning Prayer. 
When he decided to become a 
Roman Catholic, he told me how 
he’d resolved that latter problem. 

“I go to early Mass at the 
Catholic Church, then attend 
Morning Prayer at the Episcopal 


Church with the same old crowd — 
and we go to breakfast afterwards.” 

The fact that the Episcopal 
Church lost faithful adherents like 
Sheldon Vanauken is the best com- 
ment on its proud plunge into secu- 
larism, heresy, and blasphemy. 
Van’s whole being — his upbring- 
ing, his intellectual training, his per- 
sonal experience, and his esthetic 
predisposition — was Anglican. Yet 
in his last years, when most people 
weary of political and doctrinal 
quarrels, he was forced to come to 
terms with the sickening temporali- 
ty of his own church and seek the 
Eternal Truth. His friends under- 
stood perfectly why he made the 
choice he did. 

When I moved to Virginia, we 
vowed to see more of each other. 
On several occasions we met at 
Willie Pie’s Store, where David 
Bovenizer hosted a Southern 
reunion every fall. Van spoke at the 
last one I attended, and had some- 
thing original and important to say 
about the relationship between the 
South and the vision of C.S. Lewis. 
We had a long, quiet conversation 
afterwards and agreed to get 
together in the coming months. 

I told him I wanted to tour the 
Virginia battlefields the following 
summer, and he renewed an old 
invitation to visit him in Lynchburg 
when I was on the road. I never 
made the tour, and I never saw Van 
again. Had | realized he was over 
80, I might have made the three- 
hour drive. It was my fault, but it 
was also his. He looked and acted 
years younger, so | saw no need to 
hurry. 

Even though we've missed see- 
ing each other so many times over 
the last few years, sooner or later I’ll 
catch up with him — somewhere 
down the road, just over the next 
hill, maybe tomorrow or next week. 

It’s only a matter of time. © 
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tbiton Wich. 


Confederates of Color 


Of all the modern myths in circulation about the Old 
South, one of the most absurd is the notion that the 
armies of the Confederacy were “all white” institutions 
and that blacks in chains eagerly awaited the sainted 
Yankee liberators to rescue them from tyranny. Such fan- 
tastic interpretations were retroactively designed to make 
Yankees feel justified in pushing until the bitter end a bru- 
tal conflict that caused a million casualties. Otherwise it 
would be hard to explain why it was necessary to shed so 
much blood to prevent a handful of States from asserting 
their political independence from a central government. 

A fact of history about which most folks today are 
completely ignorant is this: during the war for Southern 
independence, many-—probably most—blacks were loyal 
to the South. Thousands (some scholars have placed the 
estimate at around 50,000) fought and many died fighting 
for the South. 

The racial hostility which subsequently became a 
part of Southern culture can largely be traced back to the 
Reconstruction period. Carpetbaggers—the original politi- 
cal consultants—were skilled at creating wedge issues to 
get votes. They still are. 

To help combat this myth of racial hatred in the Old 
South, the Texas cavalry now comes to the rescue. 
Terrel’s Texas Cavalry (34th) is a mixed-race reenact- 
ment unit actively recruiting black, white, Hispanic and 
native American troopers to reflect the composition of the 
original unit. Unit Historian and Public Information 
Officer, Corporal Michael Kelley, recently made this 
announcement: 

We are...placing ourselves in the forefront of an 
effort to stop the relentless and concerted efforts to hide 
and deny the heritage, service and sacrifice of 
Confederate Soldiers of Color... To allow their heritage to 
be lost, stolen or strayed is an effort to create a revision- 
ist history is an affront to Southern honor. 

Corporal Kelley is presently constructing a new Web 
site on the internet. Partisan readers are invited to “visit” 
at http:/Avww.miserv.com/34thTXCav. 


“AIR” YOUR FEELINGS 

We have been suggesting on these pages for some 
time now that the time has come to complain loudly and 
systematically about the outrageous slanders against the 
South and Southern history that occur on a regular basis 
all over the country. The time has also come for us to get 
organized in our resistance to such slanders. We hear 
about them every day. 
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Most recently, the State of Maryland withdrew per- 
sonalized license plates issued to members of the Sons of 
Confederate Veterans (SCV), even though SCV members 
paid the cost of the custom plates from their own pockets. 
The “problem” was that the license plates displayed the 
logo of the SCV which, of course, includes in its design the 
Confederate battle flag. One group complained that the 
symbol was offensive to them. Bureaucrats in Maryland, 
willing to offend all the members of the SCV in order to 
appease the complaining party, promptly withdrew the 
plates. Another example (provided by the Cracker Barrel 
restaurant chain) is explained elsewhere in this section 
(see Scalawag Award). The point is: organized complain- 
ing works. Now more so than ever. 

This, then, is the question of the moment: as 
Southerners, why don’t we complain? And let’s complain 
together in an organized way. So when do we begin? 
Why not right now? The Scalawag Award this time offers 
a great opportunity for complaining. We urge you to do 
so. And here’s another case in point. This account is 
based on a letter we received from the North Carolina 
Sons of Confederate Veterans (SCV): 

Last year USAir Captain Ron Mael, based in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, was preparing for take-off. In 
the cockpit he was removing manuals from his flight kit 
bag and arranging them when a small (3 x 5 inch) 
Confederate flag, which he had in his bag, fell to the floor 
(Captain Mael is a member of the North Carolina SCV). 
Briefly he placed the flag on the instrument panel and 
continued his flight preparation, after which he returned 
the flag to his bag. 

During this process, the cockpit door was ajar briefly 
and a few passengers glimpsed the flag as they filed by. 
The mere sight of the little red, blue and white banner 
prompted a passenger to complain to the USAir Flight 
Manager’s Office in Charlotte. Because of the complaint, 
believe it or not, a disciplinary hearing was held and 
Captain Mael was suspended from flight status for four 
days as punishment. 

In our view, Captain Mael is owed an apology. In fact, 
all the Southern passengers of USAir are owed apologies. 
Such small aggressions and insults will only grow in mag- 
nitude and frequency unless we complain. Silence is an 
open invitation for more abuse, more insults and more 
demands for Southerners to acknowledge that their his- 
toric flags, songs and symbols represent evil incarnate. 
And in this process of incrementalism, each attack 
becomes more difficult to defend than the last. Having 
given an inch, it becomes even more difficult to defend a 
foot or a yard or a mile as the acceleration of retreat 

(Please turn to page 8) 


James Dickey — RIP 


When Robert Frost died, literary critics nation- 
wide agreed that America had lost its greatest living 
poet. The death of James Dickey has produced no 
such consensus, perhaps because he was a 
Southerner who never betrayed his people to fur- 
ther his career. However, we can say it here— 
America has lost its greatest living poet. 

Dickey was among the first to rediscover per- 
sonal experience as the focus of verse rather than 
the social and religious problems posed by moder- 
nity. However—unlike the “confessional poets,” who 
turned their private lives into peep shows for the 
reading public—he displayed a sense of decorum 
that prevented him from deviating into a tasteless 
exploration of self. The speaker of his best poems 
was a man very like Jim Dickey, full of complexities, 
yet essentially a believer in the old pieties. 

Dickey was never ashamed of who he was and 
the folks he came from—and his satisfaction 
extended to all the people of his region. He once 
said that he considered it the greatest of all privi- 
leges to be born a Southerner; and when interview- 
er Bill Moyers—seething with hatred for his own 
Texas upbringing—tried to attack the South and 
Southerners, Dickey, with quiet courtesy, contra- 
dicted him at every turn. 

Ironically, the poet James Dickey was more 
committed to his heritage than the poet Allen Tate, 
despite Tate’s Agrarian connections. Tate’s “Ode to 
the Confederate Dead” is an ironic portrait of a 
Southerner unable to feel deeply about his past. 
Dickey’s “Hunting Civil War Relics at Nimblewill 
Creek” celebrates the capacity of present-day 
Southerners to hold communion with the War dead 
and to feel a sense of kinship with them. 

In this poem, the poet and his brother are walk- 
ing an old battlefield, using a mine detector to 
search for artifacts. In a sudden moment of trans- 
formation, the speaker sees the past come to life in 
his brother’s face. 

No shot from the buried war 

Shall kill me now, 

For the dead have waited here 

A hundred years to create 

Only the look on the face 

Of my one brother, 

Who stands among them, offering 

A metal dish 

Afloat in the trembling weeds, 

With a long-buried light on his lips 

At Nimblewill 

And the dead outsinging two birds. 

This was the poem that Allen Tate imperiously 
told Donald Davidson could never be written, 


because 20th-century men were incapable of feel- 
ing deeply about the Confederate dead. Dickey 
proved Tate wrong, because, among other things, 
he was a better poet than Tate—and also a better 
Southerner. 

Poets who try to write novels generally fail, if 
only because they have difficulty rendering pure 
action. (Tate certainly failed in The Fathers, a static 
book clearly written by an academic.) But Dickey’s 
Deliverance is the exception—a strongly plotted 
narrative that above all tells a good tale. There is 
no whiff of the library in this tale. Yet, like his poet- 
ry, it is an extremely important literary work—one 
of the best novels of our time and significant 
enough to be read 100 years from now (assuming 
anyone can read by then). 

Dickey particularly cherished the courtesy of 
Southerners and practiced that obsolescent virtue 
himself. He was genuinely friendly, warm to perfect 
strangers; and when Partisan editor Tom Landess 
interviewed him a number of years ago, he was a 
gracious host and a gentle and cooperative subject. 

A few hours before he died, he chided reporters 
for breaking the story that he’d been hospitalized, 
assuring them that he would be all right. “I don’t 
want people to worry about me,” he explained. 

We worried. The time for worrying is now over. 
As with all sleeping poets, there’s nothing left of 
him but words. And in his case these are more than 
sufficient to commend his life and work to millions 
and millions of Americans living and yet unborn— 
and most particularly to Southerners, whom he 
clearly loved best of all. * 
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Mark B. Sluder 


Confederates of Color (Cont. from page 6) “Which history books has Murray been reading? 
Evidently they neglect to mention that Southerners, those 


gathers momentum. So let us learn the fine art of com- | paragons of civility, ruled a region where thousands of 


plaining corporately—and aggressively. black men accused of sexual indiscretions were castrated 
We just happen to have the address: USAir, Crystal | and lynched.” 
Park Four, 2345 Crystal Drive, Arlington, Virginia 22227. A better question is which history books has Kazin 


been reading? Obviously not the ones that recount the 
details of the New York City draft riots when black men 
were lynched from every lamp post in the Big Apple. 
Those victims were not even accused of sexual indiscre- 


Among many good points, Murray argues that people tions. They were hung by white mobs angered over Mr. 
treated each other better and were less likely to fixate on | Lincoln’s draft policy just to show their utter contempt for 
race before Lyndon Johnson’s Great Society created the | black people. So the single bloodiest incident of racial 
simmering hostilities of the welfare state. In response to | hatred and violence in American history occurred in, my 
Murray’s argument, Kazin makes this gratuitous slam | goodness, New York City. 
against the South: And where are you from, Mr. Kazin? 


KAZINOSTRUMS 

The Washington Post chose a “scholar” named 
Michael Kazin to review Charles Murray’s excellent new 
book What it Means To Be A Libertarian. 


War Landscape magazine was in the hands of its read- 
ers with a “Guest Essay” by none other than the Vice 
President of Marketing for Cracker Barrel Old Country 
Stores, Inc., Mr. Jim Fisher, whom we presume is Ms. 
Slack’s boss. In his essay, Mr. Fisher was waxing elo- 
quently about his love for tradition and his enormous 
admiration for both sides of “the Civil War.” Here’s a 
sample of Mr. Fisher’s prose: 

“the soldiers who fought the war were-—to a great 
extent—young country boys... At Cracker Barrel...we do 
our best to celebrate those positive values....Both sides 

Have you ever eaten pancakes at a Cracker Barrel fought for duty, honor and—yes—country, in spite of 
restaurant? The chain is based in Lebanon, Tennessee “Geen divisions....travelers seeking to connect with the 


and specializes in a “down home” image with rocking — pistory of our country and its values are our kind of 
chairs out front, a country gift shop, a big fireplace and people !” 

Southern-style food, they tell us, like Momma used to Indeed. Apparently they use forks at the Cracker 
make. Well, Momma also used to tell us that appearances Barrel for tongues as well as table service. But maybe 
can be deceiving. And in this case they definitely are. not, Let’s be charitable. 

Here’s what happened a few weeks ago. Llbert L. We suppose it is possible that Mr. Fisher is not 
Watson was visiting a Cracker Barrel in Indiana. aware of Ms. Slack’s letter or her decision to purge the 
Browsing in the gift shop, he noticed an odd item, a set of joint of Confederate flags. On the other hand, Mr. Fisher 
bookends: one of General Grant holding a U.S. flag and may be a two-faced hypocrite sucking up to “Civil War” 
one of General Lee flagless. Puzzled, Mr. Elwood took the _ buffs in a magazine he knew no one else would be read- 
time to write Cracker headquarters asking why Lee’s flag ing, while at the same time authorizing policies that 
had been removed from the bookends. He got this reply: prove his words to be meaningless. What happens from 


Scalawag . 


Award 


Cracks in the Barrel 


Dear Mr. Watson: this point forward will make clear which one of two pos- 
We have chosen not to exhibit the rebel [sic] _ sible interpretations is accurate. 
flag...due to possible offensiveness to our guests. In the meantime, we are pleased to select Ms. Slack 


Unfortunately this subject is quite controversial today 4S our Scalawagette for this issue. And we offer our 
and has forced us to be more careful in the selection of veaders Mr. Fisher's address at corporate headquarters 
our gift items...We certainly appreciate your past patron- (Jim Fisher, VP for Marketing, Cracker Barrel Old 


age and look forward...etc. Country Store, Inc., PO Box 787, Lebanon, Tennessee 
Sincerely, 37088-0787). Let’s see what the old Cracker Barrel is 
Kathy Slack, Retail Operations full of. Does it contain a true respect for tradition or hot 


air? It would be good for Southern travellers to know 


Ironically Ms. Slack wrote that letter on November 1 the answer to that question, because there’s always 
1996. At that very moment, the Fall 1996 issue of Civil another pancake house just around the corner. 
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The Last Stand 


The State Capitol at Columbia, South Carolina 


by 
Ron Cockerham 


Image size 1250 signed and numbered 150.00 
21” x 28” 100 Artist proofs 200.00 


The Civil War has been over for more than 100 years, but a controversial war still rages over whether the Confederate Flag should still fly. The State Capital 
building in Columbia, South Carolina is the last state capital building in the United States to still fly the Confederate Flag. 

North Carolina artist, Ron Cockerham, has masterfully produced one of the most unique pieces of artwork ever offered. “The Last Stand” depicts Generals 
Robert E. Lee and “Stonewall” Jackson, in glory, overlooking the State Capital building where their beloved flag still flies. 

This artwork is now being made available to the public in a limited edition signed and numbered print. With an image size of 21” by 28”, orders are now 
being taken. Call 1-800-528-2117, Rex Younger Enterprises. 


Rex Younger Enterprises proudly announces its timely release of “The Last Stand” by master portrait artist, Ron Cockerham. “The Last Stand” is the result 
of an inspiration captured on canvas to depict and preserve the heritage of the South with its struggle for Southern Independence. Historians and Civil War 
enthusiasts will be stirred by its epic portrayal of the Confederate Flag, and it is sure to bring out the deepest passion of true Southerners everywhere. 
As one views that glorious flag, unfurled and fluttering high atop the Capitol of South Carolina on a warm, Spring day, one’s sense of the flag’s true mean- 
ing is aroused. Descending from amidst the clouds of heaven, two of the South’s most legendary heroes of the Civil War have ridden with calm grandeur into 
view. 
General Robert E. Lee, saddled upon Traveller, appears dignified and determined. With him, mounted upon Little Sorrel, is his most trusted Lieutenant, T.J. 
Jackson, better known as “Stonewall”. Both gaze approvingly toward the Confederate flag’s placement and proudly edify it with their allegiance. On clos- 
er examination, mighty Stonewall’s face appears drawn and close to tears while Robert E. Lee still bears that authoritative look of a great commander. Seeing 
this makes one inquire, “Have they ridden out one last time to regard this flag as one that flew out of a holy and righteous cause? Are these two great men 
of valor taking The Last Stand?” 
Without a doubt, it encourages one to consider the cause. What was the cause? It is best summed up by Robert E. Lee’s own words, “All that the South has 
ever desired was that the Union, as established by our Forefathers, should be preserved.” 
Presently, the Confederate flag is flying majestically above South Carolina’s Capitol, the last municipal building in the U.S. to fly it. By many, it is misun- 
derstood. It does not wave in defiance nor is its purpose to be sinister or offensive. It is merely unfurled as a memorial to the Confederacy and it epitomizes 
the men in gray who fell to a lost cause. 
Soon after Robert E. Lee’s surrender, a young man clad in gray, by the name of Abram Joseph Ryan penned these words, 
“Furl that Banner, softly, slowly! 
Treat it gently -it is holy- 
For it droops above the dead.” 
Not since Julio’s famous painting “The Last Meeting of Lee and Jackson” has a piece of artwork been more destined to become a classic. 


Rev. Mark Rupard 
Dealers Inquiries Invited 
TO ORDER CALL: 


REX YOUNGER ENTERPRISES 


3648 CLINGMAN ROAD - RONDA, NC 28670 - (910) 984-2680 - TOLL FREE (800) 528-2117 
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4 Alabama 
One of the potential stars of the 


new Senate is Jeff Sessions, who 
replaced Howell Heflin, among the most liberal 
Alabama has ever elected. Like Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s ruler of the queen’s navy, Heflin “always 
voted at his party’s call, and he never thought of 
thinking for himself at all.” Sessions is the very 
opposite — a man of strong conviction who has 
promised to fight for “the traditional values of 
Alabama.” 

For the past few years, Southern Republicans 
as a whole have tended to waffle on the social issues 
— with Connie Mack, John Warner, and Thad 
Cochran leading the way. Jesse Helms alone has tak- 
en the high ground on every vote. If Sessions is as 
outspoken in Washington as he was in Alabama, he 
will soon be a leader of the party’s not-so-large but 
growing conservative wing. 


Arkansas 


In Blythedale they had two 
more of those earthquakes — and 
right after Thanksgiving. One measured 4.3 on the 
Richter scale and the other measured 3.6. No report- 
ed injuries, and no significant damage. 

But Arkansans should beware. Greater disasters 
may come in the near future. It’s what happens 
when you try to imitate California. Those 
Bloodworth-Thompsons move into Arkansas, cuddle 
up with the Clintons, and pretty soon you're having 
earthquakes. 
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Florida 


In West Palm Beach, Wesley 
Shaffer burglarized a home and 
stole $30,000 in jewelry. At his trial, Shaffer didn’t 
deny committing the crime. But it wasn’t his fault, 
his attorney argued. Cotton candy made him do it. 

Here’s the story: Shaffer didn’t even know he 
had diabetes until his wife brought home some cot- 
ton candy the night before the burglary. He ate some 
of the fluffy stuff, his sugar level shot up to six times 
its normal level, he went ape, charged out of the 
house, and started robbing rich folks. A psychiatrist 
also testified that the cotton candy made Shaffer 
legally insane. However, this innovative defense 
didn’t wash. Shaffer was convicted any way and sen- 
tenced to more than 5 years in a place where cotton 
candy is in short supply. 


Y| Georgia 


Former President Jimmy 
Carter still teaches Sunday School 
at the Baptist Church in Plains, and ordinarily his 
lessons don’t make national news. But a few weeks 
ago, he told a joke to his class that caught the atten- 
tion of a visiting New York Times reporter, there to 
promote Carter’s ongoing campaign for secular 
sainthood. 

Carter told the class, “There was a headline in 
the Atlanta Constitution, ‘Clinton Taps Woman.’ 
They were talking about his choice for Secretary of 
State, but some people thought it involved Paula 
Jones.” 

It was one of those “in-between” jokes — too 
clean for Lenny Bruce and too dirty for a Baptist 


Sunday School class. But you can’t blame Jimmy for 
taking a poke at Bill. After all, it was Clinton who 
told an interviewer: “Jimmy Carter and I are as dif- 
ferent as daylight and dark. I’m much less sort of 
mechanical and more intuitive dealing with politics 
than he is, and I’m much more experienced.” 

Well, he got that “experience” part right. After all, 
Jimmy Carter only committed adultery in his heart, 
never on Astroturf in the back seat of a pickup. 


Kentucky 


Murray is a small town in 
Western Kentucky with no special 
claim to fame. In earlier, better times it would have 
been among the best possible places to raise chil- 
dren. So why did teenagers in Murray, of all places, 
organize the Vampire Clan, a group who hung out in 
graveyards at night and sucked blood from small 
animals and each other? 

Five of them were recently arrested for murder- 
ing the parents of a Clan member, stealing their 
1994 Ford Explorer, and going on a joy ride that 
ended in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, when police spot- 
ted the vehicle. 

Clearly something evil is abroad in the land, 
something that preys on the young and vulnerable in 
every corner of America. And its initials are T.V. 


Louisiana 


It wasn’t Steamboat Bill steam- 
ing down the Mississippi, trying to 
beat the record of the Robert E. Lee. It was Cap’n Deng 
Jing Quan who rammed his freighter, filled with 56,000 
tons of corn, into a New Orleans waterfront mall filled 
with horrified Christmas shoppers. At least 116 people 
were injured, and the pilot blamed it all on Cap’n Deng. 

Testifying at the hearing, Pilot Ted Davisson said, “I 
remember literally yelling at him on two occasions to 
stand by the anchor.” 

Pilots are required on board ships that navigate the 
Father of Waters, but the ship’s master remains in 
charge. (Cap’n Deng was the ship’s master.) 

Some people speculated that a language barrier 
may have been responsible for the accident, but Cap’n 
Deng disagrees. As he told the board of inquiry, “Quong 
Fong Yee Ho End Dung Kew.” 


Southern Partisan Gift Subscription 


Line (800)23-DIXIE 


Maryland 


Damon Matthews stabbed his 
wife, Harriette, ten times with a 
screwdriver, and left her partially 
paralyzed. He was convicted of the crime, and sched- 
uled for sentencing by Judge David B. Mitchell. 

Now Harriette is begging the judge to spare her 
husband a jail sentence, even though this is the sec- 
ond time he’s been convicted of assaulting her. Why? 
Because if he goes to jail, she won’t be on his health 
insurance policy any more. 

“What Damon did was unjustifiable,” she said, 
“but I need restitution and health benefits during my 
recovery, if I recover at all. If he’s sentenced to serve 
a prison term, | will no longer have this benefit.” 

As of this writing, Judge Mitchell doesn’t quite 
know what to do with Damon. But Harriette’s broth- 
er does: “Our baby sister, in the prime of life, was 
shot down to a semicorpse. For them to let this guy 
out with nothing, that’s a travesty.” 


Mississippi 

As we went to press, Gov. 
Kirk Fordice was back in his 
Jackson office, after recovering 
from a near-fatal car accident that put him in the 
hospital for more than three weeks. Among his med- 
ical problems: scarred lungs, a broken shoulder 
blade, a severed ear, fractures of the spine, and 
pneumonia. 

The press wanted to make much of the accident, 
speculating that the 62-year-old Governor was 
returning from a love tryst when his Cherokee Jeep 
turned over and caught fire. But no one else was rid- 
ing with him — and more to the point — he didn’t 
drive off a bridge and leave some woman in the car 
to drown. 


Missouri 


Maybe you missed the small 
item, with its dateline, “Troy, Mo.” Fifteen members 
of what were described as a “common-law court” 
were convicted of “judicial tampering.” The sen- 
tence: Two years in prison for 13 defendants and 
seven-year sentences for the other two. 

So what is judicial tampering? According to the 
story, which appeared in the Washington Times, the 
defendants were part a “group that filed a $10.8 mil- 
lion claim in Lincoln County against Associate Circuit 
Judge Patrick Flynn. Prosecutors said the claim was 
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an attempt to harass the judge.” 

Two to seven years for that? Either there’s more 
to this story or we’re living under judicial tyranny. 
Can anyone out there supply us with additional 
information? 


North Carolina 


Christmas brought more trouble 
to Johnathan Prevette of Madison. 
In case you don’t remember Johnathan, he’s the 
first-grader who was kicked out of his class for a day 
and banned from an ice cream party because he 
kissed a little girl on the cheek. (When the nation 
expressed its outrage, the school modified its pol- 
icy to exclude younger children, except in extreme 


cases.) 
Well, since Johnathan was probably the most 


famous person in town, the Jaycees chose him to be 
grand marshal of the local Christmas parade. This 
choice angered some of the town’s teachers, who 
said it was a slap in the face. (Apparently a slap in 
the face is almost as bad as a kiss on the cheek.) 

Some of the teachers even demanded that the 
Jaycees change their decision, but parade chairman 
Benny Sims refused. 

“We would not consider hurting Johnathan’s 
feelings by telling him he cannot be in the parade,” 
Sims said. 

School guidance counselor Debbie Akers, 
protesting the decision, said, “I just think the grand 
marshal represents what the Jaycees stand for, and 
that particular situation doesn’t represent our com- 
munity very well.” 


mae =Oklahoma 


try 


OKLAHOMA 


Rep. J.C. Watts — one of the 
ablest freshmen in the House — is 
also one of the wittiest. With the 96 defeat of Gary 
Franks of Connecticut, he is the only black GOP 
member of Congress. Watts recently told a meeting 
of the House Republican Conference: “When I 
walked in I heard someone at the door say, “‘That 
must be J.C. Watts.’ I thought, ‘How could they 
tell?” 

Watts is a Southern Baptist minister and a for- 
mer quarterback for Oklahoma University. He’s 
solidly conservative and in only two years has 
already proven a thorn in the side of what James 
Meredith calls “The Civil Rights Industry” in 
America. 
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South Carolina 


Another Citadel fight rages in 
Charleston. This time, two of the 
four female cadets (through their lawyers) have 
charged the military school with hazing. These first- 
ever Citadel Women have told federal officials that 
they no longer feel safe after verbal abuse (verbal 
abuse? at a military school?) and being told to turn 
over the concealed tape recorder they were using to 
document the treatment they received. (They com- 
plain they were forced to drop their pants to retrieve 
the device themselves, but they do not argue with 
senior cadet claims that the trouser lowering was 
done out of sight of the male cadets.) 

All of this brings back memories of Miss 
Shannon Faulkner’s case. As a citizen of South 
Carolina, she thought she deserved not only to go to 
the Military College of South Carolina, but to have 
the Citadel network working for her when she 
passed the four-year test. The legendary fellowship 
of the ring would see that her career took off. 

Some of these initial female cadets may be count- 
ing on the same System to help them in civilian life. 
Others may be expecting to join the armed forces, 
with all the honor Citadel graduates are afforded 
there. But for them, the Fellowship is destroyed. Not 
because they are women, but becuase with their tape 
recordings, whining, and self-centeredness, they 
have destroyed the institution they want so much to 
profit from. 

**xx*xAnd on a related matter, the National 
Organization for Women still wants Rep. Steve Buyer 
(R-Indiana) to resign as head of the panel investigat- 
ing the military sex scandal. The reason? He’s a 
Citadel graduate. 


Tennessee 


Political activists are enthusi- 
astically talking up Senator Fred 
Thompson as a possible GOP presidential candidate 
in the year 2000. Like Ronald Reagan, he’s extreme- 
ly telegenic and speaks with great authority. Some 
party conservatives, however, are cautious. They 
say he’s not as good on social issues as he is on eco- 
nomic issues. 

As the member of one pro-life, pro-family 
Washington think tank put it: “We’re going to watch 
him very carefully and hope for the best. But in four 
years I doubt we’ll be supporting Fred Thompson.” 


GY) 
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Steven Russell may just be the 
latest in a line of legendary jail 
breakers stretching back to Robin Hood and including 
John Dillinger and Winnie Ruth Judd. Russell just broke 
out of his second Texas jail, this time Huntsville, where 
he was just beginning a 45-year prison term. 

The first time, while parked in the Harris County 
Jail, he called up the district clerk’s office, said he was a 
judge, and told the clerk to lower the bail of one Steven 
Russell. The clerk obeyed. Russell paid the reduced 
bond, and he was as free as an armadillo. 

They finally caught up with him and sent him to 
state prison, where he remained for only a short time. 
Using a Magic Marker, he dyed his white prison clothes 
green to look like hospital scrubs and ambled out of 
prison, free again. Now he’s in the process of becoming 
a legend. 

You can bet that somewhere in East Texas a would- 
be Johnny Cash is plunking his guitar right now and 
singing: 

There was man in these here parts, 

And his name was Steven Russell. 

He had a lot of country smarts, 

And he had a lot of hustle... 


Virginia 


Jack Tate popped into the 
7/Eleven at 3 A.M. to get a cup of cof- 
fee and ran into Myrtle Bond, an old girlfriend he hadn’t 
seen for six years. They had a cup of coffee together. 
One thing led to another. And they decided to get mar- 
ried. 

When they started to make plans, Jack said he knew 
where he’d like to have the wedding: Yep, the 7/Eleven. 

“At first I thought he was crazy,” Myrtle said. “Then 
I thought, why not?” 

The more you think about it, the more it makes 
sense. It’s cheap and convenient. If you need a cake, 
Hostess will supply it. And you can toast the bride and 
groom with Slurpees. If you want to, you can even con- 
summate the marriage in the dumpster. 

On a more serious note we are proud to report that 
the death of the Museum of the Confederacy due to com- 
plications arising from political correctness was an exag- 
geration. New, pro-Southern hands are consolidating 
control at the Museum and White House. The first evi- 
dence for this transformation was the celebrated 
“Bonnie Blue Centennial Ball 1996.” Now comes the 
announcement of “The Palmetto Ball, March 8, 1997.” 
With a little luck former governor Wilder will criticize 
this one also and fill the Tredegar Iron Works Ballroom 
with gray-clad Confederates. For information call (804) 
649-1861 extension 34. * 
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n April, 1863, ninety- 
eight ministers of the 
gospel in the American 
South placed their 
names on a document 
entitled The Address to 
Christians Throughout the 
World. It was the intention of 
those ministers—Baptist, 
Disciples of Christ, Methodist, 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and German 
Reformed—to explain clearly to 
a watching world their reasons 
“ for supporting the cause of the 
South in the War Between the 
States. 

With the nation divided in 
armed conflict, it was not a 
pleasant time for the clergy. The 
ministers describec' the horror of 
being “in the midst of war, 
surrounded by scenes 
that pain the souls” of all 
- good people. But they 
_ were nevertheless res- 
olute, determined to “tes- 
tify of certain things in our 
beloved land which seem to be 
neither understood nor appreci- 
ated by our enemies.” 

Today, one hundred and 
thirty four years later, politicians 
are attempting to persuade min- 
) isters and Christian lay people 
_ that the Confederate battle flag 
__ should be removed from public 
places as part of a ministry of 
reconciliation. By taking this 


It is the 
purpose of this 


Confederacy, 


about its battle action, these men concede that 
the battle flag is a cause for 
flag and about _ offense to some citizens and 
therefore represents a stumbling 
the importance stone that damages the 
prospects for harmony between 
of defending _ the races. 
Because of the effort to take 
the truth. down the battle flag, the atten- 


tion of the nation has again been 
focused on The South. As in 
1863, the renewed struggle over 
the meaning of the Confederate 
flag and the purpose of the 
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Southem Confederacy it sym- 
bolizes has left some Christians 
confused. The struggle is made 
more complicated in the modem 
era by the passage of time, by 
our own loss of cultural memory, 
and by the willingness of well- 
intentioned believers to accept 
the misguided efforts (like those 
of S.C. Governor David Beasley) 
to couch the case against the 
flag in the terms of a moral cru- 
sade. 

It is the purpose of this 
paper, in the prayerful spirit of the 
original, to send a clarion call to 
the Christians of our region and 
nation—a clear message to our 
fellow believers about the mean- 
ing of the Confederacy, about its 
battle flag and about the impor- 


tance of defending the truth. 


THE TESTIMONY OF 
CONFEDERATE LEADERS 

In the original Address, prin- 
cipal author James Armstrong 
Duncan (a Virginia Methodist) 
celebrated the fact that “an 
unusual proportion of the princi- 
pal Generals as well as other 
officers [of the Confederacy] are 
consistent members of Christ’s 
holy church.” This is not well 
enough known in Christians cir- 
cles today. We must not allow 
time to destroy the power of their 
witness. Even in the age of politi- 
cal correctness, the testimonies 
of Robert E. Lee, “Stonewall” 
Jackson, and Jefferson Davis 
shine as historical examples of 
Christian character. 

When asked about his 
numerous exploits against over- 
whelming numbers, General Lee 
replied “I can only say that | am 


nothing but a poor sinner trusting 
in Christ alone for salvation.” As 
for his life goal, he wrote “My 
chief concern is to try to be an 
humble, earnest Christian.” 
What political or military leader 
today would offer such funda- 
mental statements of faith? 

General Jackson’s staff 
included so many ministers that 
one observer wrote that 
Jackson’s brass could “staff a 
first-rate seminary.” Episcopal 
priest William Nelson Pendleton 
of Jackson’s staff named his four 
key cannon emplacements 
“Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John.” 

President Davis frequently 
issued orders for days of prayer 
and proclamations of praise 


A Special Message for 


thanking the Lord for victories on 
the battlefield. He was well 
known for his sterling Christian 
testimony and for distributing 
Bibles to the men in the field. 
The most well-documented act 
of kindness by Jefferson Davis 
was the adoption of a black 
orphan child, Jim Limber, who 
would live with the Davis family 
in the Confederate White House 
until the end of the war. 


REAL REVIVAL 

The surge of religious piety 
that earned the South the nick- 
name “The Bible Belt’ had its 
roots in the Civil War era. The 
Confederate army was known 
for its camp meetings. 

Historian E. Merton Coulter 
tells us that there were revival 
services every night in 1863- 
1864 in the Confederate camp 
of the Army of Northem Virginia. 
Soldiers would often go directly 


from their knees into battle. In 
fact, the Christian commitment of 
General Jackson was so strong 
and attractive that fellow 
Confederate General Richard 
Ewell said “if this is Christianity, | 
must have it.” 

Generals Braxton Bragg, 
Joseph E. Johnston, William J. 
Hardee, John B. Hood, and 
Richard Ewell were converted 
and/or baptized while in 
Confederate service. An esti- 
mated 150,000 men in gray 
tured to Christ for salvation dur- 
ing the war's revival services 
leading one commentator to joke 
that Stonewall Jackson’s com- 
mand was more like a “protract- 
vs oa meeting” than an 


outhern Christians 


A dedication to Christian 
standards could also be seen in 
the rank and file of the 
Confederacy. Though the aver- 
age Confederate soldier was no 
saint, only Cromwell’s Puritan 


army was freer of the typical mili- 
tary vices of prostitution, drunk- 
enness and other forms of 
immoral misbehavior common 
under war time conditions. That 
same observation could not be 
made of the Northern armies 
(particularly Hooker's) or any 
other modem army. 


THE ST. ANDREWS’ CROSS 

It is important to emphasize 
that the Confederate Flag itself is 
a Christian symbol. It is based 
on the St. Andrews Cross, famil- 
iar in the wake of the movie 
Braveheart as the flag of 
Scotland. (According to legend, 
St. Andrew, the patron saint of 
Scotland, was rie on an X- 
shaped cross.) 


General P.G.T. Beauregard 
simply changed the color 
scheme from a white cross on a 
blue field to a blue & white cross 
on a red field and added a white 
star for each Confederate state. 


The X-shaped cross in both 
flags is also the Greek letter chi 
which has long been a Christian 
abbreviation for “Christ.” (The 
Roman Catholic Church often 
adds the Greek letter rho to the 
chifor Christ.) 


CONFEDERATE FLAGS AS 
CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS 

The rectangular 
Confederate Battle Flag design 
was used by Braxton Bragg’s 
Army of Tennessee in the field 
and by the Confederate Navy on 
the sea. The square version was 
more popular in the Army of 
Northern Virginia commanded 
by Lee. But the Confederate 
Battle Flag was only one of sev- 
eral battle flags of the Southern 
cause. 

Other battle 
flags had more 
overt Christian 
themes. The battle 
flag of the 
Confederate Army 
of the Trans- 
® Mississippi was a 
_j simple white 
Christian cross (tT) 
on a blue field with 
a red border. Other 
battle flags had 
words stitched into 
the colors like “In 
God We Trust’ or 
“For God and Our 
Native Land,” “For 
God and Our 
Country” or “Trust 
and Go Forward.” 

As for flags of 
the Confederate 
government, the 
“stars and bars” 
was the original Confederate 
flag. It looked like the current 
U.S. flag except it had three 
altemating red and white bars 
instead of 13 stripes and seven 
stars in a circle instead of fifty. 


J.B. Hood 
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(The “stars and bars” looked so 
much like the “stars and stripes” 
in battle that before war's end it 
was replaced with two other 
national flags each of which 
incorporated the battle flag.) 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE 
FLAG—OLD AND NEW 

Without doubt, the greatest 
theologian (and some argue the 
greatest mind) the South pro- 
duced was Dr. James Henley 
Thornwell. Thornwell was not 
only President of South Carolina 
College, he was also Professor 
in a theological seminary and a 
pastor. Though frail in stature, 
(he died during the war) in his 
time he was larger than life. He 
had this to say about the loom- 
ing Civil War ten years before its 
outbreak: 

The parties in this conflict 
are not merely abolitionists and 
slaveholders—they are atheists, 
socialists, communists, red 
republicans, Jacobins, on the 
one side, and the friends of order 
and regulated freedom on the 
other. In one word, the world is a 
battleground—Chnistianity and 
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atheism are the combatants and 
the progress of humanity is at 
stake. 

Why was Thornwell so mili- 
tant in support of the Southem 
cause? He believed that a 
Northern victory would mean a 
different country. He knew that in 
the Northern war effort was a 
Coalition, and of the three groups 
in that coalition, those who 
fought to free the slaves (the 
abolitionists) were by far the 
smallest group. After all, the 
Northern record on racial issues 
was dismal. Just a few examples 
should suffice: 

BAIl slave ships were of 
Northern registry; 

BA draft riot in 1863 in New 
York City left free blacks hung 
from every lamp post; 

Only 5 of 24 Northem 
states allowed free blacks to 
vote, immediately after the war 8 
rejected laws to enfranchise 
blacks; 

i President Lincoln wrote to 
Horace Greeley that he was 
fighting for the Union not to end 
slavery and that he would gladly 
free some, all or none of the 
slaves in order to preserve the 
Union. 

i The Emancipation 
Proclamation freed slaves only 
in areas the Union army did not 
control. Slaves in Union territory 
were not freed until the 13th 
Amendment. 

i General Lee freed his 
slaves before the war and his 
wife’s during the war. U.S. Grant 
did not free his wife’s slaves until 
long after the Emancipation 
Proclamation (which did not 
apply to slaves held by citizens 
of the North). 

Most Union sympathizers 
fell into two other groups: they 
were either simply in favor of 
keeping the Union together (the 
Lincoln group) or wanted a pow- 
erful central federal government 
to support industrial society at 
the expense of agriculture (the 
radical Republicans). The South 


took its stand for a less powerful 
central government composed 
of sovereign states (the states’ 
rights philosophy of govern- 
ment). 

It was the third group in the 
Northern coalition (the radical 
Republicans) that worried 
Thornwell and his fellow theolo- 
gians /philosophers. The late 
scholar of Southem thought 
M.E. Bradford summarized their 
fears this way: 

It was not only what the 
Yankees were attempting to do 
to the South but, even more 
important than what they were 
doing to themselves which 
made the moral and intellectual 
leaders of our region doubt 
whether they wished to leave 
their children in any political or 
moral connection with the mod- 
ern power state....In the North 
was a regime whose primary 
faith was in the human will and 
intellect, in the ability of man 
through science and politics to 
subdue the entire Creation and 
reshape it according to his 
fondest dreams. The political 
form of this culture was that of 
a juggernaut, embodying a rad- 
ical spirit... 

Confederate Christian lead- 
ers believed that the North and 
its ministers had, in Duncan’s 
phrase, “confused politics with 
the gospel of Christ.” A wave of 
neo-orthodoxy and modemist 
theology was sweeping the 
North that has yet to abate. Once 
great Christian universities like 
Harvard and Yale were aban- 
doning their biblical roots. The 
gospel of Science, Progress, and 
the Perfectibility of Man were 
replacing orthodox Christianity as 
the dominant religion of the 
North. Even as late as the middle 
of this century little had changed, 
prompting the late great 
Southem writer Flannery 
O'Connor to write that the differ- 
ence between the North and the 
South was that the South “still 
believed in original sin.” 


THE CAUSE OF THE 
SOUTH 

No fair-minded observer can 
doubt that the South fought not 
for slavery but for the right of the 
states to retain powers guaran- 
teed by the original Constitution. 
The North opposed the original 
constitution and states’ rights. (If 
they did not, why did Northem 
control of the U.S. government 
after secession lead to higher tar- 
iffs and taxes and a larger gov- 
emment? Why did the North pass 
the state-destroying 14th 
Amendment alon with the 
inevitable 13th Amendment abol- 
ishing slavery immediatley after 
Appomattox? As one commenia- 
tor put it, one need only to look at 
the sprawling bureaucracy of 
Washington, D.C. today to see 
“what 250,000 Confederate sol- 
diers died to prevent.”) 

The eminent pro-Union his- 
torian James McPherson, the 
Edwards Professor of American 
History at Princeton University, 
has written extensively on the 
causes and consequences of 
the war. Here are a few of his 
insights from Battle Cry of 
Freedom: 

ON THE GOVERNMENT: The 
old federal republic in which the 
national government had rarely 
touched the average citizen 
except through the post office 
gave way to a more centralized 
polity that taxed the people 
directly and created an internal 
revenue bureau to collect these 
taxes, drafted men into the army, 
expanded the jurisdiction of fed- 
eral courts, created a national 
currency and a national banking 
system, and established the first 
national agency for social wel- 
fare-the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
Eleven of the first-twelve amend- 
ments to the Constitution had 
limited the powers of the national 
government; six of the next sev- 
en, beginning with the Thirteenth 
Amendment in 1865 vastly 
expanded those powers at the 
expense of the states. 


ON VALUES ...the South 
remained bound by traditional 
values and networks of family 
kinship, hierarchy, and patri- 
archy. The North-along with a 
few countries of northwestem 
Europe—hurtled forward eagerly 
toward a future of industrial capi- 
talism that many Southemers 
found distasteful if not frighten- 
ing; the South remained proudly 
and even defiantly rooted in the 
past before 1861. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION 
Thus when secessionists 
protested that they were acting 
to preserve traditional rights and 
values, they were correct. They 
fought to protect their constitu- 
tional liberties against the per- 
ceived Northern threat to 
overthrow them. The South's 
concept of republicanism had 
not changed in three-quarters of 
a century; the North's had. With 
complete sincerity the South 
fought to preserve its version of 
the republic of the founding 
fathers... 

President Jefferson Davis 
was both historian and prophet 
when he told the Mississippi leg- 
islature sixteen years after the 
war that “the contest is not over, 
the strife is not ended. It has only 
entered upon a new and 
enlarged arena.” 


THE SHARED SCOURGE OF 
POLITICAL CORRECTNESS 

Christians recognize a per- 
sonal struggle between good 
and evil. In the same way, the 
history of mankind is a cultural 
struggle or conflict between a 
moral path and many other 
paths that lead to darkness, sin 
and to the betrayal of truth. 

We believe that the modern 
siren song of “Political 
Correctness” (P.C.) represents a 
path that leads to the betrayal of 
truth. The liberal intellectuals 
and their allies in the media who 
constantly press for political cor- 
rectness have created their own 
“enemies list.” We have seen 


from countless lawsuits, federal Stonewall Jackson 


regulations and newspaper edi- Prepeung sOnbaine: 
torials that the enemies of the Ma 

P.C. movement are Christians, one need only 
Western Culture, Dead White to look at thes: 


Males, supporters of limited gov- 
emment, and (their all-time 
favorite enemy) the South. We 
are all in the cross-hairs of the 
P.C. movement—not as “anoth- 
er view’ but as “wrong” and even 
as “evil.” 

On university campuses 
today, even the study of any of 
these subjects is suspect. 
Membership in an organization 
which espouses the inerrancy of 
scripture, the classical origins of 
the American Constitution, or the 
celebration of the works of 


; Soldiers died:to: 


yg 
William Shakespeare is seen as pr event. 
subversive to modem values. 
General Lee ata 
soldier's prayer meeting. 
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During the 
War Between 
the States, 
Southemers 
were opposing 
the war effort 
forced upon 
- them and they 
_ were defending 
their families and 
homes. Most 
soldiers owned 
no slaves and 
had no interest 
in the institution 
of slavery. 


Living is seen as suspect, much 
less Southern Partisan. 

In our media age, these 
notions are buttressed by 
movies, cable television, national 
magazines, local newspapers 
owned by huge national chains. 
News is centrally controlled and 
dumbed-down equating all 
believers in limited government 
with Neanderthals. 

What is the result? Much 
like the proverbial frog sub- 
merged first in warm water, 
modern Christians are being 
boiled alive by the media culture, 
with the temperature rising so 
gradually that we hardly notice. 

Relentlessly, the liberal 
media makes its fashionable 
case on countless issues. 
We've heard them all: the dan- 
gers of “global warming;” or the 
proliferation of AIDS among 
those who aren’t homosexual; 
or the normal nature of same 
sex marriages. And now some 
conservative Christians are swal- 
lowing the liberal line on the 
issue of the Confederacy. 

There is indeed a culture 
war being waged today in the 
South and across the nation. 
We see it every day. The regu- 
lar drumbeat of editorials, 
movies and television docu- 
mentaries, urging us to reverse 
old values and to accept new 
ideas; urging us to agree that 
our ancestors were evil; telling 
us that the worthy goal of 
progress demands that we set 
aside all the symbols of our her- 
itage, our history, our past. The 
god of “Political Correctness” is 
forever demanding a new sacri- 
fice, another lamb to be killed 
for the greater good. 


THE ISSUE OF RACE AND 
THE CONFEDERACY 

But all the movies about 
Ghosts of Mississippi, all the old 
newsreels of George Wallace 
standing in the schoolhouse 
door and Bull Connor's fire 
hoses cannot erase the fact that 
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The brave Confederates are gone. 
Only we can defend their honor. 


race relations are better in the 
South than anywhere else in 
the country. 

@ The Southern Poverty 
Law Center’s Klanwaich recent- 
ly reported that Klan groups and 
hate groups are larger and 
growing faster outside the 
South. Of 257 hate groups iden- 
tified by the SPLC, 168 or 65% 
are in the North. 

Books by black 
Professor Ervin Jordan of the 
University of Virginia (Black 
Confederates and Afro- 
Yankees) and nationwide pre- 
sentations by black Professors 
Leonard Haynes of Southern 
University and Edward Smith of 
American University have 
raised awareness of the contri- 
butions of the black 
Confederate to the Southern 
cause. More books and 
research appeared in 1996. 

@ Blacks and whites have 
banded together in Virginia and 
Alabama to protect Confederate 
monuments and statues from 
removal or desecration. 

@ Reenaciors from the 
black 54th Massachusetts 
Regiment (the unit made 
famous by the movie Glory) and 
white Confederate reenactors 
have begun to make joint 
appearances (with their battle- 
flags waving) and have been 
warmly received by people of all 
races. 


TRUTH, UNITY, AND 
RACIAL RECONCILIATION 

Many of those who would 
consign the Confederacy to the 
spiritual dustbin cite reconcilia- 
tion as their goal. But in 
Scripture, theology, and church 
tradition, the primary focus on 
reconciliation is between a Holy 
God and the penitent sinner. 
Repentance toward God and 
faith in Jesus Christ is the Divine 
order for reconciliation (II 
Corinthians 5:18-20). As for 
human relationships, we are 
clearly commanded to love one 
another (I John 4:11) and accept 
one another (Galatians 3:28). 
This need for acceptance implies 
diversity of language, ethnicity— 
and yes, culture and history. 

What is clearly not accept- 
able, according to Scripture, is 
the construction of a spiritual 
Tower of Babel, in which politics 
or any human institution or move- 
ment is exalted above truth. Truth 
is a supreme virtue since it 
derives from God. Christ said: “I 
am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life” (John 14:6). He prayed to 
the Heavenly Father. “Thy Word 
is Truth” (John 17:17). He 
taught: “Ye shall know the Truth, 
and the Truth, shall make you 
free” (John 9:32). That is why any 
reconciliation based on conced- 
ing a lie is equally sinful and 
immoral. (“Love rejoiceth in the 
Truth,” | Corinthians 13:6.) 

In his earthly life, Jesus 
Christ saw numerous opportuni- 
ties to keep peace by accepting 
an agreed upon lie. The Christian 
Church was built by saints who 
have been willing to say “Here | 
stand,” not “what will Keep peace 
for the moment?” The Apostle 
Paul was so unwilling to concede 
a falsehood that he stood up to 
none other than Peter himself 
(Galatians 2:11) when Peter was 
unwilling to accommodate con- 
flicting Jewish and Hellenistic 
heritages (Galatians 2:12-14). 

The truth about the flag’s 
meaning 's that it represents the 


noble effort, of Southerners and 
Northern Copperheads to resist 
the federal government's uncon- 
stitutional efforts to subjugate 
sovereign states. During the 
War Between the States, 
Southemers were opposing the 
war effort forced upon them and 
they were defending their fami- 
lies and homes. Most soldiers 
owned no slaves and had no 
interest in the institution of slav- 
ery. As Chaplain W. W. Bennett 
noted they fought for the princi- 
ples of “Justice, Truth and 
Virtue.” 

Applying a shallow “Promise 
Keepers” style theology to this 
issue is not appropriate. A true 
ministry of reconciliation cannot 
be based on a lie. If Christians of 
all races should decide to accept 
falsehoods defined by a hostile 
media, Southem Heritage will be 
defined forever as racist and 
nothing more than representing 
slavery. That redefinition of 
Southem history is dishonest and 
it destroys true Southem 
Heritage. Southern Christians 
and Christians everywhere can- 
not support an effort to perpetu- 
ate such a lie. 

We also agree that racial 
hatred is sin. “God is no 
respecter of persons” (Acts 
10:34- 36) and the Lord Jesus 
Christ died on the cross for 
people of every race and color. 
Furthermore, we deplore the 
violence, hatred, and unscrip- 
tural existence of the various 


organizations calling them- 
selves the Ku Klux Klan. 
Though small in number, these 
groups are an enemy of the 
cause of Christ in their misap- 
propriation not only of the 
Confederate Battle Flag, but 
more importantly, the Christian 
cross. 


CONCLUSION 

We close our statement in 
1997 with the same timeless 
message written by our forefa- 
thers in 1863. The truth of this 
affirmation will never change: 


Dear brethren, ‘think on 
these things,’ and let your 


answer, to our address, be the May we f ind 
voice of an enlightened Christian 

sentiment... But if we speak to han mony and 
you in vain, nevertheless we 

have not spoken in vain in the peace by 
sight of God; for we have pro- ’ 

claimed the truth, we have test  TESPECTING each 


fied in behalf of Christian ; ; 
civilization, and we have filed our other's heritage. 


solemn protest against a cruel 


and useless war. And our chil- God bless 
dren shall read it and honor our 
spirit, though in much feebleness you all. 


we have borne our testimony. * 


Do You Agree with The Defense? 


The Southern Heritage Moral Defense Project 


Fifteen ministers 
representing a half 
dozen denominations 
worked with the editors 
of Southern Partisan in 


preparation of this state- 


ment. It was released in 


In the spirit of The Address to Christians (1863), 


signed by nearly one hundred Virginia ministers, the 
Southern Heritage Association is seeking to collect sig- 
natures of Christian ministers who affirm the principles 
of The Moral Defense (1997). 


If you are an ordained minister or hold any ministe- 


rial office in any organized church, we invite you to add 


your name to the list of Charter Signers. Subscribers 
are encouraged to make copies of this statement for 
their priests / pastors / ministers / preachers / evange- 
lists / bishops / archimandrites / missionaries / denomi- 
national officials / elders / deacons / trustees, etc.. and 
to encourage them to read and sign. The complete list 
of signers will be published in Southern Partisan and 
will be released to the national media by the Southern 
Heritage Association. 


a press conference on 
December 11, 1996. The 
Southern Heritage 
Association [(888) 
SAVE-CSA] has agreed 
to send the document to 
any minister, elected 
official, or political party 


officer requesting a 
copy. Complete citation 
of sources available on 
request from Southern 
Partisan. 


Full Name: (please print) 


LJ] YES! | have read and enthusiastically 


endorse “The Moral Defense of the Confederate Flag: 
A Special Message for Southern Christians.” Please 
add my name to the listing of Charter Signers. 


Street Address: 


City, State, Zip: 


FAX Number: 


E-Mail Address: 


Local Church Name: 


Denomination: 


Office Held: 


Return to The Moral Defense, Southern Heritage Association, PO Box 11719, Columbia, SC 29211. 
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The Next War 
$27.50 Suggested Retail * #4448 


“An important book, whose provocative title 

might usefully remind today’s political leaders 

about the dangers we constantly face.” 

— Lady Margaret Thatcher, 
from her Introduction 


“A savvy, Stirring call to arms by an elder states- 
man who wants nothing more than to ensure that 
his country is prepared for whatever aggressions 
an uncertain future may hold. The text includes a 
hard-nosed foreword by Lady Margaret 
Thatcher.” 

— Kirkus Reviews 


Hannibal 

$19.95 Suggested Retail ¢ #4535 

Ross Leckie tells this epic story for the first 

time in an autobiographical narrative of 

breathtaking range and power. In doing so, 

Leckie has succeeded in bringing the 

almost mythical figure of Hannibal to life. 

This is a tragic tale of love and hate, of 
someane who comes through suffering 
to understand that man is but a shadow 
of a dream. 


All Cloudless Glory 
$39.95 Suggested Retail ¢ #4470 


A new landmark biography of George Washington — told 
largely in his own words. Cavering his life from his youth to 
the battle of Yorktown, you'll learn how our first president 
educated himself, made a living with his diverse talents on the 
rugged American frontier, and became a courageous and 
brilliant military commander. 


Three Months in the Southern States 

$24.95 Suggested Retail © #4468 

The diary of Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Fremantle of the 
Coldstream Guards, who, as an English officer, travelled in 
the Confederacy and observed the Battle of Gettysburg and 
who gives a wonderfully sympathetic portrait of the South 
and its great General-in-Arms. 


Military Blunders 

$16.98 Suggested Retail * #4449 

From the Battle of Hastings to The Charge of the Light 
Brigade, Maj. Stephen Eden concentrates on the mistakes, 
oversights or basic bad planning of the most fascinating and 
instructive wartime fiascoes in every era of military history. 


Operation Solo 

$24.95 Suggested Retail « #4296 

The most dangerous secret agent deception of all time! 
Morris Childs, Agent 58, was be-friended by the likes of 
Brezhnev and Castro, and all the while reporting to the FBI 
in an operation not even the CIA was allowed to know 
about. 


When it comes t 
there’s no time 


Boy Clinton 

$24.95 Suggested Retail * #4367 
Blockbuster exposé by the 
publisher of The American 
Spectator. R. Emmett Tyrrell has 
unearthed the truth about the 
real Bill Clinton — including 
facts that have never been 
revealed before. 


Lee vs. McClellan: 
The First Campaign 
$24.95 Suggested Retail 
#4489 


Fighting with Allies 
$35.00 Suggested Retail * #4463 
Former British ambassador to the 
U.S., Sir Robin Renwick, “bril- 
liantly illuminates the ...long, tur- 
bulent, and vital relationship 
between Britain and America.” 
— Michael Beschloss 
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Jackson and Lee: 
Legends in Gray 
$34.95 Suggested Retail 
#4328 © Counts as two 


Seventh Revised tilttion 


The Conservative Mind 


iperecte ~-=-= $24.95 Suggested Retail * #4292 
j CONSERVATIVE! New edition of the best-selling 
iM I N D1) book that gave voice to the 


modern American conservative 
movement. “The most important 
book of the century.” 

— Whittaker Chambers 


Russell Kirk 


Undaunted Courage 
$27.50 Suggested Retail 
#4380 


The Theme is Freedom 
$24.95 Suggested Retail » #4109 


In this extraordinary book, M. 
Stanton Evans examines the role 
of religion in America’s founding 
and how liberals have abused 
the Constitution for their anti- 
religious agenda. 
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Hoover's FBI 
$27.50 Suggested Retail 
#4192 


naking history... 
ke the present 


f youre looking for the best books on history, politics, reli- 

gion and other important issues of the day, you need look 

no further. If you want accurate information about the peo- 
e, the events and the issues that have made history and are mak- 
g history today, you've found your source. For more than 30 
ars, only one book club has been delivering all the right books 
: thousands of loyal members — The Conservative Book Club. 
», if you want books that tell the truth — the way things were 
en, the way things are now and, yes, the way things ought to be, 
yu need to join The Conservative Book Club today. 


Ficutine .| Fighting for Liberty and Virtue 


tor Ray '| $24.95 Suggested Retail © #4364 
— agg || Acclaimed author Marvin Olasky has extracted the forgotten 


wisdom of men such as Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and 
Adams on many issues that divide our country, like term lim- 
its, balanced budgets, federal vs. state power, and shows 
how economic and social conservatives united in 1776 — and 
can reunite today. 


To Keep and Bear Arms 
$15.95 Suggested Retail ¢ #4457 


The intellectual ammunition you need to disarm every 
liberal attack by illustrating the long tradition of gun 
ownership and freedom. ”...a skillful analysis of how the 
Englishman’s duty to bear arms was transformed into a right 
to bear arms.” 
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— Journal of American History 


Benefits of Membership and 
How the Conservative Book Club Works 


INSTANT SAVINGS! Join today and get 3 books for just $3, plus shipping and han- 
dling. Then take up to two years to buy four more books at regular low Club prices 
‘20-50% below retail), After you have paid for your four books, your membership 
can be ended by you or the Club. Plus you will also get opportunities to buy from 
our list of Superbargain books that the Club regularly offers. These books are 
offered at 70-95% discounts!! (Sorry, Superbargain books don’t count toward ful- 
‘illing your agreement.) 

FREE BULLETIN! Up to 14 times a year you will receive the Club Bulletin packed 
with the kind of books you will want to read and own. Each Bulletin will describe 
1 Featured Selection chosen just for our members. Also included are a number of 
alternate selections about politics, government, religion, home schooling and other 
ireas of interest to conservatives. 


SHOP AT HOME CONVENIENCE! When you receive your Bulletin you will have 
che chance to examine many books of interest and read reviews for each. If you 
want to receive the Featured Selection, do nothing and it will be sent to you. If you 
don’t want the Featured Selection or you would like an alternate selection, simply 
ndicate your wishes on the handy card enclosed with your Bulletin and return it 
yefore the deadline date. CBC is an easy way to build your conservative library from 
the comfort of your own home. 

100% SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! If you are not completely satisfied with 
iny book, return it within 10 days and receive a complete credit. Plus, you will 
always have at least ten days to make your decision to receive the Featured Selection. 
‘f you ever have less than ten days, you simply return the book at Club expense for 
1 full credit. One membership per household please. 


Old Soldiers Never Die 
$32.50 Suggested Retail « #4426 


To his admirers, the greatest soldier in American 
history; to his critics, a pompous five-star fake. 
Always colorful, always controversial, MacArthur 
was one of the dominant figures of the American 
century. Here, for the first time, is a complete and 
accurate account of his tumultuous military 
career and his failed presidential ambitions. 
“A classic work, easily the best single volume on 
the American military yet produced.” 

— Stephen E. Ambrose 


The Life of Douglas MacArthur 


| Fields of Battle 
' $30.00 Suggested Retail © #4403 


Esteemed British military historian John Keegan 
revisits America’s bloodiest battlefields — includ- 
ing Yorktown, Gettysburg, and Bull Run — and 
offers his insights into America’s history and 
character. Fields of Battle allows us to redis- 
cover our military heritage from a lively new 
perspective, and with the matchless insight for 
which John Keegan is renowned. 
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THE UNRULY Giant 


John Wayne: American 


Churchill: Franco 

The Unruly Giant $37.50 Suggested Retail $27.50 Suggested Retail 
$25.00 Suggested Retail #4481 #4274 

#4306 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


L) YES! Please enroll me as a Preferred Member of the 
Conservative Book Club under the terms outlined in this ad. Send me the 
three books I’ve indicated and bill me just $3, plus shipping and handling. 


Please write book numbers here: C0057-A-Y 


2h ey ee 


C) YES! 1 want to take advantage of the New Member Bonus. Please send me a 
4th selection as I’ve indicated below. I understand I will be billed an additional $9.95, 
plus shipping and handling. | then need to buy only 3 additional books at regular Club 
prices over the next 2 years to complete my membership. 


Please write book number here: | | | | C0057-A-X 
Name 

Address 

City. State Zip 

Although I am free to choose from any category, I’m most interested in: 
C) Politics / Government UO Religion O History 


O children / Home Schooling UO Business/ Economics OU Military History 


Fill out this coupon and mail to: 


=o 


CONSERVATIVE JE BOOK CLUB 
33 Oakiand Ave., Harrison, NY 10528 
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States’ Ri 


ts & The 


American Founding: 


For all Americans today, and for 
many millions of others besides, no 
questions are more vital and in need 
of a prompt and accurate address 
than those concerning the nature of 
liberty and the American Founding. 
Without answers to these questions, 
there is little chance that Americans 
will be able to extricate themselves 
from the chronic poverty and adoles- 
cence of their current political dis- 
course and practice — a self-imposed 
poverty and adolescence — that have 
been their fare throughout much of 
this century. 

The great irony of our present sit- 
uation as Americans is that answers to 
many of the most fundamental and 
pressing questions concerning liberty 
and the American Founding have 
already been given, and are even 
available to us. To find many of these 
answers, we have but to consult the 
writings of the man who was both the 
greatest philosopher and the greatest 
statesman that the American Union 
has yet produced, John C. Calhoun. 

In the last three to four years of 
his life, Calhoun wrote his longest and 


most theoretical works, A Disquisition 
on Government and A Discourse on the 
Constitution and Government of the 
United States, both being published 
posthumously in 1851, a year after his 
death. The Disquisition is an extended 
reflection on the nature of man and 
government. The Discourse is a philo- 
sophical history of the establishment 
and subsequent functioning of the 
American federal union, and features 
a systematic 
examination 
of the docu- 
ment of that 
union, the 
Constitution of 1787. The two works 
may be read separately to great profit, 
or together, to even greater profit. 

The Disquisition is a timeless speech 
about the human good by a philoso- 
pher. The Discourse is an historical and 
speculative speech about the good of 
a particular people written by a pas- 
sionately involved statesman and citi- 
zen. The philosophical work (the 
Disquisition) provides a theoretical 
foundation for the historical work (the 
Discourse), and the philosophical work 
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What Went Wrong? 


BY WINSTON L. McCUEN 


is repaid by the historical work witha 
vivid and systematic illustration of the 
abstract principles it sets forth. 

Now, what is especially relevant 
to our present purposes is that these 
two works may be read together as 
an extended reflection on the 
American Founding and what it 
meant. Calhoun wrote these works in 
the 1840s, over a half century after the 
ratification of the federal constitution 
by the original thirteen states. Writing 
at this later date, he was able to incor- 
porate into his account of the meaning 
of the Founding crucial information 
about the intentions of the Framers, 
information that was disclosed years 
after the Convention. Another and 
far more important advantage of writ- 
ing at this later date was that Calhoun, 
through a favored historical perspec- 
tive, could observe and comment on 
the various strengths and weaknesses 
of the original compact as the provi- 
sions of the Constitution were tested 
in practice. 

With the writing of the 
Disquisition together with the 
Discourse, Calhoun established him- 
self as a philosophic expositor of the 
Constitution of ‘87 without equal. 
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Calhoun’s principal aim in the 
Disquisition was to lay a solid founda- 
tion for political science. Yet by pro- 
viding this foundation, Calhoun also 
provided a coherent and extensive 
theoretical defense of the existing sys- 
tem of American federalism. The 
purpose of the Discourse was, as 
Calhoun tells us, “to consider the 
character, origin, and structure of the 
Government of the United States.” 
Alarmed by the growing influence of 
misconceptions about this 
Government among both the citizenry 
and office-holders of the American 
Union, Calhoun reserved these topics 
as the subject of a separate and 
lengthy volume. The Discourse estab- 
lishes, through historical and philo- 
sophical argument, the fact of our 
having, at the start, a federal system of 
governance: the Disquisition estab- 
lished the utter propriety and justness 
of that form of governance for the dis- 
parate American communities, taking 
into consideration, as it did, the pecu- 
liar moral condition and physical cir- 
cumstances of these communities. 
Throughout his forty-year long 
career as a statesman, Calhoun held 
the view that the ratification of the 
Constitution involved the formation 
of a political (and not a social) compact 
between separate, distinct, indepen- 
dent, and sovereign states, and the 
establishment of a federal system of 
governments. In holding this view, 
Calhoun was merely affirming the 
original and true story about the 
Framing. It was a view, indeed, 
which had been held by the Framers 
themselves and by the overwhelming 
majority of their generation. 
Calhoun’s Discourse is an organized 
body of argument — both historical 
and philosophical in character — 
which establishes this view in a man- 
ner that is at once conclusive, 
resounding, and unanswerable. 


The Discourse establishes, through historical and 
_ philosophical argument, the fact of our having, at the 
start, a federal system of governance... 


Describing in more technical and pre- 
cise terms the regime thus established 
by the ratification of the Constitution, 
Calhoun called it “a democratic fed- 
eral republic — democratic in con- 
tradistinction to aristocratic, and 
monarchical — federal, in contradis- 
tinction to national, on the one hand 
—and to a confederacy, on the other; 
and a Republic — a government of 
the concurrent majority, in contradis- 
tinction to an absolute democracy — 
or a government of the numerical 
majority.” 

According to Calhoun, with the 
ratification of the Constitution, the 
people of the several States — in their 
sovereign capacities and in pursuance 
of a federal form of governance — 
laid aside all intermediate agencies 
and agreed to unite themselves 
together, in the closest possible con- 
nection that could be formed, without 
merging their respective sovereignties 
into one common sovereignty. This 
closest possible connection of inde- 
pendent and sovereign polities is, in 
fact, precisely what federalism is. The 
natural intimacy between distinct and 
sovereign communities characteristic 
of the federal form may be contrasted, 
on the one hand, with the looseness 
and the more highly qualified unity of 
the confederal form, and, on the other 
hand, with the unqualified submis- 
sion of constituitive communities toa 
central authority, seated in a national 
capital city, which characterizes life 
inside the modern highly centralized 
nation-state. 

The ratification of the federal 
constitution of 1787 by the various 


States established a system of govern- 
ments whose operations — through 
the interactions of their various ele- 
ments one with another — were not 
and could not be wholly understood 
or anticipated by its framers. A major 
concern at the time was to preserve a 
balance between the enumerated and 
the reserved powers. Indeed, no 
question connected with the forma- 
tion and adoption of the Constitution 
was more discussed or received 
greater solicitude than this vital divi- 
sion of power. Concerning this divi- 
sion, the framers were of two parties 
~~ those who feared that the general 
government would absorb the powers 
reserved to the States, and those who 
feared that the reserved powers 
would absorb the delegated powers. 
What occurred, in fact, was not, 
as both of these parties had predicted, 
that there would arise a simple and 
clear-cut antagonism between the del- 
egated powers on the one hand and 
reserved powers on the other, 
through their respective representa- 
tives or agencies. Rather, the conflict 
which actually did emerge regarding 
this division of power was one not 
between a single State or group of 
States and the federal government, 
but one between a minority of States 
ora single State, on the one hand, and 
a majority of States, on the other hand, 
who — with the combined strength of 
the federal numbers of their popula- 
tions, would capture the federal gov- 
ernment through the electoral process 
and wield the powers of that govern- 
ment through an exclusive control of 
its various departments -— legislative, 
executive, and judicial. Thus a power- 
ful combination of the reserved pow- 
ers of the States of the ruling majority, 
combined with the enumerated pow- 
ers of the federal government, faced 


the Disquisition established the utter propriety and justness 
of that form of governance for the disparate American commu- 
nities, taking into consideration, as it did, the peculiar moral 
condition and physical circumstances of these communities. 
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off against the reserved powers of a 
minority of States, or of a single state. 
Such was the actual nature of the con- 
flict regarding the division of power 
between the enumerated and reserved 
powers which, Calhoun said, must 
necessarily typify the kind of federal 
structure established in 1787. 
Whereas the prevailing tendency 
in the Confederacy had been to disso- 
tution of the Union due to the non- 
compliance of the various States with 
the requisitions of the Congress; in the 
Federation, there was a powerful ten- 
dency to consolidation through the 
formation of a combination of States, 
attaining a majority both as regards 
their populations considered in feder- 
al numbers and their numbers as indi- 
vidual corporate bodies. The danger 
to the system would arise from the 
natural tendency or desire of the 
majority of the States in control of the 
various departments of the federal 
government to increase the sphere of 
the delegated powers at the expense 
of the reserved powers. With both 
parties at the Convention having 
mistook the source and the charac- 
ter of the actual danger to be appre- 
hended regarding the division of 
the delegated and reserved powers, 
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it is no suprise that neither they nor 
those they represented were fully 
versed in the means of counteract- 
ing this danger. 

Working from a favored historical 
perspective, Calhoun was able to 
identify both the problem and the 
solution concerning the natural con- 
flicts that must arise on occasion 
between these two distinct classes of 
powers ~-- the delegated and the 
reserved powers — through the 
agency of their respective representa- 
tives. In the Discourse, Calhoun 
sums up the matter in this way: 

The federal government contains, 
within itself, or in its organization, no 
provisions, by which, the powers delegated 
could be prevented from encroaching on 
the powers reserved to the several States; 
and that, the only means furnished by the 
system itself, to resist encroachments, are, 
the mutual negative between the two co- 
ordinate governments, where their acts 
come into conflict as to the extent of their 
respective powers; and the interposition of 
a State in its sovereign character, as a par- 
ty to the constitutional compact, against 
an unconstitutional act of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Calhoun, then, understood that 
the process of State interposition 


was a natural and essential part of 
the American system of federalism. 
State interposition was not, as has 
been widely supposed and widely 
propagated by advocates of nation- 
alism and consolidation, an ad hoc 
theoretical concoction whose 
effects are necessarily anarchical 
and revolutionary. Without the 
right and the power of interposition 
by a State, there could be no preser- 
vation of the essential division of 
power between the delegated and 
reserved powers. Without this divi- 
sion, there could be no federal con- 
stitution, since there could no 
longer be a system in which the 
state and federal governments are 
co-ordinates and equals, as was 
intended by the Framers, with gov- 
ernments reserving the right to 
judge of the extent of their own 
powers as granted by the appropri- 
ate popular sovereigns. 

As Americans today, we need 
first of all to recognize that there has 
been some failure or breakdown in 
our system of governance: next, we 
need to get clear about the precise 
nature and causes of this breakdown. 
Following the ratification of the 
Constitution, during the early years of 
the republic, the constitutional project 
of the Framers was derailed and its 
principles of federalism and republi- 
canism were usurped. One question 
that should be addressed by way of 
resolving all of this is whether the 
Constitution failed Americans, or 
Americans failed the Constitution 
or a combination of the two. 

With the ratification of the 
Constitution of 1787, the people of the 
American states, considered in their 
corporate and sovereign characters, 
established a political form — a feder- 
al system of goverments — whose 
complexity would, in a short time, 
prove too much for the actualized 
political maturity of a majority of the 
American citizenry. 

A federal republican government 
— properly constituted by God and 
men, and properly understood and 
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operated by its citizenry, is one that, 
by virtue of its very structure, and 
independent of the virtues or vices of 
individual officeholders, is a govern- 
ment of all the members of its union, 
without favor or prejudice to any sec- 
tion, portion, member, or region. And 
yet, if there is a single over-arching 
lesson to be learned from the conflict 
commonly called the American Civil 
War, but more aptly called the War for 
Southern Independence, it is that a great 
many Americans as of the 1860s, resid- 
ing mostly in the Northern states, lacked 
the understanding of republican and 
federal principles, and the skill in self- 
government, needed to sustain a gen- 
uinely constitutional political order. 

By 1860, in America, the knowl- 
edge and the skill in self-government 
required to maintain an advanced and 
complex constitutional political order 
was not to be found, except perhaps in 
the Souther states. So you see, appar- 
ently, Americans had had enough polit- 
ical maturity and skill to establish — 
through the superintending aid of a 
divine Providence — a more complex 
and constitutional order, but not enough 
to sustain or to maintain it. 

The failure of the bid of the 
Souther States for independence sealed 
the political fate of Americans for 
decades to come. The defeat of the 
Southern armies involved the defeat of 
the existing impetus for liberty and for a 
more constitutional form of governance. 
Unequal to the moral and intellectual 
demands of a more complex constitu- 
tional order, the American states were 
reduced — by a lethal combination of 
military and legislative warfare — from 
sovereign and independent states to 
what were (and still are) little more than 
glorified administrative districts submis- 
sive and answerable to a central imperial 
authority in Washington. The people of 
these States were reduced from being 
citizens and wards in a federal republic 
to subjects of an empire. A sixteen years 
war — dating from 1861 until the end of 
the Northern military occupation in 1877 
— was waged by a majority of States 
and the federal government against the 


Southern people. Following the war, 
some Americans settled voluntarily into 
a simpler and more absolute form of 
governance, one more suited to their 
lesser moral and intellectual condition, 
while others were swept along quite 
involuntarily on the new rising tide of 
nationalism, consolidationism, and 
absolutism. 

In our own time — in this darkling 
age of the late 20th Century — 
Americans find themselves more and 
more cut off from all fresh, penetrating, 
imaginative, and responsible political 
thought. We are living now in an age of 
political superstition, when inchoate and 
hyper-abstract theory is given prefer- 
ence over time-tested practice —- an age 
in which the predominant influences on 
policy are the opiate ideologies of 
abstract natural rights, consolidationism, 
and nationalism. 

We Americans have lost our liberty 
and our power and right of self-gover- 
nance by degrees because we have 
not been sufficiently well-versed in 
the means of resistance to tyranny 
afforded us by the establishment of 
the federal compact of 1787. The 
principles of the art of resistance to 
tyranny have been covered over, 
and thus lay obscured. We lost our 
constitution and our liberty when 
we lost our understanding of their 
elements, of their virtues and of the 
roles they can play in preserving 
and enriching our lives. 
Specifically, more and more 
Americans, beginning in the early 
years of the republic, would lose 
their understanding of the nature 
and purpose of the division of the 
enumerated and reserved powers 
and of the proper roles of their 
respective representatives, the fed- 
eral and State governments. Because 
of the growing influence of false 
views concerning the nature of the 
Union, more and more Americans 


would fail to understand the natural 
and vital role that a State’s power of 
self-protection plays in the on-going 
operation and preservation of a gen- 
uinely federal system of gover- 
nance, whether this power is called 
veto, nullification, interposition, the 
power of the negative, or something 
else. 

No philosopher or statesman 
has understood liberty and its oppo- 
sites better than John C. Calhoun. 
And yet throughout much of his 
life and in the century and a half 
since his death, Calhoun has proved 
to be the Cassandra of the 
American Republic. (Who was 
Cassandra? Well, if you will recall: 
according to Greek legend, the 
Trojan princess Cassandra was giv- 
en the power of prophecy by Apollo 
but with the condition that no one 
would believe her.) 

If we were to learn but one thing 
from Calhoun’s works, perhaps it 
should be that nothing is so futile, or 
so self-defeating, as resistance to tyran- 
ny without the guidance afforded, not 
by mere opinion, but by insight and 
political knowledge. Government 
cannot establish and guarantee liberty. 
Liberty can be established and main- 
tained only by the skillful, ongoing 
self-assertion of a people. 

Finally, in his philosophic writ- 
ings and through the example of his 
career as statesman, Calhoun taught 
us that liberty is a reward for virtue, 
both intellectual and moral, and 
that despotism, or an.absolute form 
of government, is the fitting, the 
natural, and the inevitable punish- 
ment for sloth, depravity, and igno- 
rance. Thank you. 


Winston L. McCuen is a doctoral 


candidate in Philosophy at Emory 
University. 


Nothing ts so futile, or so self-defeating, as resistance to 
tyranny without the guidance afforded, not by mere opin- 
ion, but by insight and political knowledge. 


BY DON FARRANT 


Loyalty to his chief and devotion to 
the Southern cause were trademarks of 
John Mcintosh Kell, a Confederate naval 
officer who served with distinction on the 
raider CSS Alabama during the War 
Between the States. 

The lure of the coastal marshes and 
tidelands, along with the restless ocean, 
had a profound effect on the future 
mariner. Kell, it seems, had a yearning for 
asea rover's life from earliest boyhood. 
Born in 1823 in Darien, Georgia, he was a 
direct descendant of the sturdy Scots who 
first settled the area with General James 
Oglethorpe in the early 1700s. The site of 
his old family home, a wooded area adja- 
cent to Highway 99, is identified by a his- 
toric marker. 

Existing pictures show the future sea- 
farer as a tall, serious-looking fellow, and 
indeed Kell’s record indicates he was more 
the thoughtful planner behind the scenes 
than the flamboyant, domineering leader. 
This trend would be apparent in his long 
tenure aboard the Alabama, when he was 
right-hand man to Captain Raphael 
Semmes, skipper of the raider in her global 
actions during The War. 

The youthful Kell began to see the 
completion of his hopes when he was 
appointed a midshipman in the U.S. Navy 
in 1841 at age 18. During many years of 
sea duty which followed, he received a 
thorough grounding in seamanship, rose 
through the ranks to lieutenant, traveled 
widely and saw quite a bit of geography. 
He went along with Commodore Perry on 
the latter's historic voyage to the Far East 
in 1853. On this trip, Perry opened up 
Japan for world trade. 

Kell’s adventures in these years were 
marred by one severe setback in 1849. 
While a midshipman aboard the USS 
Albany, he refused to obey an order 
which he considered both illegal and 
degrading to his rank. This led to a court- 
martial and dismissal from the service. 
However, he had sympathizers in high 
places and thanks to political influence he 
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John Meintosh Kell 


The Distinguished 
Career of a Confederate 
Naval Officer 


Courtesy of the Mariner's Museum, Newport News, Virginia 


Raphael Semmes was captain of the CSS Sumter before taking command of the Alabama. In this group of the 


Serxee 


Sumter officers, Lt. Kell is third from left (back row); Semmes is seated in center (front row). 


Was reinstated in 1850. 

When Georgia seceded from the 
Union in 1861, Kell resigned his commis- 
sion. With his experience, he was a valu- 
able addition to the infant Confederate 
Navy and was gratified to receive orders 
to report to New Orleans for duty under 
Raphael Semmes. He was chosen as 
Semmes's executive officer, first on the 
Sumter, then on another Confederate 
raider, the CSS Alabama, a ship that would 
make history. 


As second in command of the 
Alabama, Kell was involved in anti-com- 
merce activities over many miles of ocean. 
The ship was a kind of pioneer in the con- 
cept of “commerce warfare,” later devel- 
oped to high efficiency in two World 
Wars. 

There's an interesting anecdote about 
the Alabama that’s all but forgotten in 
naval history. It seems the ship was built 
in Liverpool for the Confederacy and for 
her trial run was sent, as a ruse, ona 


“peaceful excursion” with a large party of 
ladies and gentlemen on board. A tugboat 
met them in the channel, whereupon all 
the guests were taken off and the 
Alabama proceeded to the Azores and 
rendezvoused with a supply ship bearing 
War materials. After this the ship plunged 
ahead to seek out and destroy the ene- 
my’s commerce. 

The Alabama was built for speed 
rather than battle. With coal-buming 
engines, yet barkentine rigged with an 
immense spread of canvas, she could be 
readily changed (with a hoisted or low- 


a 


ered propeller) from sailing ship to steam- 
er. Her maximum speed, when powered 
both ways, was 15 knots. Her armament 
consisted of eight guns, including a potent 
8-inch Dahlgren cannon. 

Semmes, of course, was a fabled skip- 
per, distinguished with not only nautical 
knowledge but legal training, being a 
member of the bar in Alabama. He was a 
veteran of many years at sea, including 
duty in the Mexican War. The total crew 
numbered 120, with 24 officers. 

For almost two years the ship 
roamed international waters, terrorizing 
Union merchant vessels from South Africa 
to the North Atlantic. In these years, 
returning to a Confederate port posed a 
real problem due to the Union blockade 
and, in fact, the ship never did get back; 
the closest she came was a naval 
encounter off Galveston where she sank a 
US. warship, the USS Hatteras. Following 
this affair, Kell was promoted to the rank 
of commander. 

Records show that the Alabama cov- 
ered 75,000 miles, capturing well over 400 
Yankee supply ships. Some 55 of these 
were destroyed and something like $5.1 
million in supplies was seized-greatly 
valuable cargo for the South. 

When a Union supply ship was cap- 
tured, prisoners were transferred to the 
Alabama, but were not put in irons. They 
were simply confined to an allotted space 
with a guard over them. 

Kell was always loyal to Semmes, the 
ultimate tactician who was fully the mas- 
ter of his ship and surely an inspirational 
leader. At one point, when the skipper 
made a daring escape, Kell is reported to 
have muttered, “Old Beeswax! What a 
seaman. I do believe he could navigate a 
washtub in a storm on the high seas!” 


(With affection, the men called Semmes 
“Old Beeswax” because of his mustache, 
waxed and curled up at the ends.) 

It was a dark day for the Alabama on 
June 19, 1864 when she was challenged 
by the USS Kearsarge off Cherbourg in the 
English Channel. French sight-seers, lured 
by the impending sea battle, came from 
miles around. They saw a tremendous 
duel in which the two ships circled each 
other and fired salvos. Finally, the 
Alabama was sunk—but Kell, Semmes 
and many in the crew were rescued by 
the welcome intervention of the 
Deerhound, a British yacht. 

In the aftermath of the battle it came 
out that the ammunition of the Alabama 
was partially defective, lacking in explo- 
sive power. One of her 8-inch shells, 
struck the sternpost of the Kearsarge but 
failed to explode. Had it done so it might 
have ripped the stern from the ship, leav- 
ing the Yankee vessel at the mercy of the 
Confederate raider. The Alabama's casual- 
ties: nine killed in battle, 20 wounded, and 
12 drowned. 

After returning to the Confederacy, 
Kell was given command of the ironclad 
Richmond on the James River in Virginia. 
Not long afterwards, he was stricken with 
fever and sent home to recuperate; he 
was still there when the war ended and 
never returned to sea. 

Kell’s post-war life was happy. For 
many years he supported his family as a 
farmer in Sunnyside, Georgia. During this 
time a friendship developed between the 
Kell family and Sidney Lanier, the famous 
Southern poet. On many occasions, Lanier 
played his flute and recited his poetry in 
the parlor of the Kell home. 

In 1886, Governor John B. Gordon, 
famed in combat as one of the greatest of 
Southem wantiors, later a statesman of 
high rank, named Kell adjutant general of 
the state. The appointment focused new 
attention on the old war hero to the 
enlightenment of a new generation of 
Georgians. He served with distinction for 
14 years. 

Kell died in 1900 at the age of 77. He 
had distinguished himself both in war and 
peace and stood out as one of the most 
respected figures in Georgia. 


Don Farrant writes from his 
home in St. Simons Island, Georgia. 
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Southern Pride! 


Show yours with Southern 
Banners, our salute to the 
fighting men of the Confederacy. 


Crafted with Southern pride from the finest I 
silk, this beautiful necktie features CSA 
national & regimental flags, tastefully 
arranged in classic diagonal stripes. f 
Depicted in this original design are twenty 
different Confederacy flags including a 
regimental flag from every state providing 
troops to the Confederacy. A beautiful 
full-color booklet accompanies the tie, 
detailing the history and origin of each 
flag in the design including histories of 
the regiments represented. More than 

just a necktie, Southern Banners is an 
understated yet distinctive expression of 

your Southern heritage. 


To receive our free full-color brochure, contact: 


Historic Sportswear, Dept. P 
611 Oakwood Terrace ¢« Mt. Juliet, TN 37122 
(615) 754-4334 


Or you may purchase Southern Banners at the 
following fine dealers: 


The Tennessee Museum Store 


Bellevue Center - Nashville, TN (615)662-2922 
The Museum of the Confederacy 

1201 E. Clay Street - Richmond, VA (804)644-4936 
CSA Galleries, Inc. 

2401 Mall Drive - North Charleston, SC (803)744-1003 
Ye Olde Post Office Antiques & Militaria 

17070 Scenic Hwy 98 - Point Clear, AL (334)928-0108 
The Lotz House 

1111 Columbia Avenue - Franklin, TN (615)791-6533 
Old Court House Museum Gift Shop 

1008 Cherry Street - Vicksburg, MS (601)636-0741 
Whittler’s Bench 

The Cotton Exchange - Wilmington, NC (910)762-6202 


Virginia Born and Bred 
16 West WAshington St. - Lexington, VA (540)463-1832 
The Picket Post of Gettysburg 


341 Baltimore Street - Gettysburg, PA (717)337-2984 
Lee-Grant Gift Shoppe, Inc. 
Appomattox, VA (804)352-5234 


The Gettysburg Gift Center 
297 Steinwehr Avenue - Gettysburg, PA (717)334-6245 


We add dealers regularly and welcome inquiries from established 
retailers. Please write on your company letterhead. 
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BOOKS OF THE SOUTH 


“Truth is Error’s 
Best Antagonist” 


Mary Surratt: An American Tragedy, Trindal $26.95 
John Wilkes Booth: A Sister’s Memoir, Clarke $20.00 
The Alabama and the Kearsarge: The Sailor's War, Marvel $34.95 
Bentonville: The Final Battle of Sherman & Johnson, Hughes © $37.50 
Chancellorsville: The Battle and its Aftermath: Gallagher $29.95 
The Fredericksburg Campaigns: Decision on the Rappahannock, 

Gallagher $24.95 
Stonewall Jackson’s Way, Wayland $60.00 
Civil War Source Book, 2nd Ed.-1997, Burd $10.00 
Conscription and Conflict in the Confederacy, Moore $18.95 
Confederate Hospitals on the Move: Samuel H. Stout and 

the Army of Tennessee, Schroeder-Lein $14.95 
Defender of the Valley: Brig. Gen. John D. Imboden, 

Woodward $25.00 
The Confederacy’s Forgotten Son: Maj. Gen. James |. Kemper, 

Gov. of VA, Woodward $25.00 
W.W. Loring: Florida’s Forgotten General, Raab. -pb$21.95; (1 $35.95 
Badges & Ribbons of the UCV. & S.CV, Shaw $15.00 
Discussions, Volume lll philosophicol, Dabney $30.00 . | 
Discussions, volume IV Secular, Dabney $25.00 | 
ASoldier’s Recollections, McKim:° $25.00 
Diary of a Souther Refugee During the War, McGuire $25.00 
Volor and Lace: The Roles of Conf. Women, Joslyn $15.00 
The Wonderful Tar-Baby as told by Uncle Remus, Harris $10.00 
Uncle Remus: His songs and His Sayings, Haris $18.00 
Mothers of Invention: Women of the... South, Faust $29.95 
A Southern View of the Invasion..., Ashe $5.00 
A Theological and Political View of the Doctrine of 

Secession, Benson $4.00 
Remembering Who We Are: Observations of a Southern 

Conservative, Bradford $22.50 
States Rights Gist: A S.C. Generdl..., Cisco $27.95 
Valor in Gray: Recipients of the Cont. Medal of Honor, Clemmer $34.95 
The Diary of a Confederate Soldier, Inzer $16.00 


Dr. ¢.E. Baker, 


652 “16th ‘Avenue, NW, 


Birmingham, Alabama 35215 


P.&H. $2.50.First Volume, $1 .50 thereafter 
Personal. Checks ‘Welcome, No Credit: Cards. 


(205) 854-2690 


[} BETWEEN THE STATES: 


“In the introduction to A Treasury of Civil War Tales, | wrote, ‘This volume does not begin to exhaust the rich lode of Civil War material available.’ The same is true of the 
present volume. Hopefully, though, Civil War Trivia will prove to be an enjoyable challenge to every student of this most unusual of wars, the ramifications of which continue 


fo our own time.” 


1. What twenty-one-year-old Tennessee farm boy was ex- 
ecuted by Federals when he wouldn’t reveal his leader’s 
name? 


2. What Federal lawmaker was captured by Confederates 
at First Manassas? 


3. What pro-Union newspaper editor, a reconstruction 
governor and U.S. senator from Tennessee, had his offi- 
cial portrait in the state capitol besmirched with tobacco 
spit by former Confederate legislators? 


4. What editor of the Washington Globe, a once and fu- 
ture Democrat, advised Lincoln on cabinet selection and 
tried unsuccessfully to mediate peace with the South? 


5. The melody of the popular WBTS ballad “Aura Lee” by 
George R. Poulton and W.W. Fosdick was later used for 
what twentieth-century hit song? 


6. What former Kentucky governor and U.S. senator had 
two sons serving as major generals in the Civil War, one 
for the Union, the other for the Confederacy? 


7. Founder of the New York Tribune, what editor who 
signed the bail bond of Jefferson Davis was also one of 
Lincoln’s earliest supporters? 


8. Who composed the popular song “When Johnny 


—Webb Garrison in the introduction to Civil War Trivia 
Comes Marching Home” in 1863? 


9. What Confederate leader attended Catholic schools 
even though his family was Baptist? 


10. What C.S.A. naval agent went abroad to purchase the 
Florida, the Alabama, and the Shenandoah? 


ANSWERS 


. Sam Davis. 

. Alfred Ely, congressman from New York. 

. William G. (“Parson”) Brownlow (0. Virginia). 

. Francis P. Blair, Sr. (b. Virginia). 

. Elvis Presley’s “Love Me Tender.” 

. John J. Crittenden. 

. Horace Greely. 

. Patrick Gilmore (stationed in occupied New Orleans). 
. Jefferson Davis. 

10. James D. Bullock (b. Georgia). 


WON AN PWN 


Webb Garrison is veteran writer.who lives in Lake Junaluska, North Carolina. Formerly 
associate dean of Emory University and president of McKendree College, he has written forty 
books, including A Treasury of White House Tales, A Treasury of Civil Wor Tales, and A Trea- 
sury of Christmas Stories. Civil War Trivia and Fact Book, copyright 1992 by Webb Garrison 
and reprinted by permission of Rutledge Hill Press, Nashville, Tennessee. 


ON OFFERS TO USE HIS NAME 
“My name is not for sale at any price.” 


ON A UNION VETERAN’S OPINION OF LEE 
“_..he is the noblest man that ever lived.” 


ON THE KANSAS CITY PRESS 
“_..the press of Kansas City is a true relex of its life— 
stupid, ignorant and obstinate as the hog upon 


: which the commercial greatness of the place is 
: grounded.” 


—-W.C. Brann, 1898 


ON “THE PECULIAR INSTITUTION” 
; “... we know that on the Bible argument, we are, logi- 
: cally, impregnable...” 


—COMPILED BY WILLIAM F. FREEHOFF 


—The Rev. Dr. Robert L. Dabney, Chief of Staff to Gen. 
T. J. Jacson. 


! ON A NOM DE GUERRE 
—Robert E. Lee (after the war when he could : 
use the money.) : 


“There is Jackson like a stone wall.” 
—Gen. Barnard E. Bee, CSA, at First Manassas 


: ON THE RIGHT PATH 
: “... men are not put into this world to go the path of 
—Union Veteran, 1869 : 
: pain and struggle. 


ease, they are put into this world to go the path of 


—Woodrow Wilson 
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CRITICUS Essay 


The Texture 
of Life 


BY ANTHONY HARRIGAN 


= 
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The texture of life changes decade 
by decade and century by century and 
to a degree that we often fail to appre- 
ciate. My generation, which came to 
maturity in the 1940s, had some con- 
tact with pre-modern America. My 
children’s generation, however, is far 
removed from the older, infinitely less 
sophisticated world. Their children 
may not comprehend it at all, except in 
a distant academic way. In my child- 
hood years in the South modernity was 
very slow to arrive. The countryside in 
which my mother’s family connections 
— the Hutson, Elliott, Gregorie and 
McPherson families — had lived since 
the late 17th century had changed very 
little. Indeed large stretches had 
reverted to a semi-wilderness condi- 
tion. It was a region of empty fields, 
wide tidal streams, marshes and piney 
woodlands with live oaks along the 
roads. In my boyhood it was a half- 
deserted region: the 
plantation life had 
been over for 30 
years; the black pop- 
ulation was small, 
and the white popu- 
lation—in Prince 
William’s Parish, for 
example, almost 
| non-existent. The 
countryside in the 
vicinity of the 
Combahee River 
looked much as it 
must have looked 
when the first set- 
tlers displaced the 
Indians, except for 
Hl the clearing of the 
cypress swamps 
along the river. The 
j outlines of the old 
-*| rice field canals were 
| easy to recognize, 
{ but rice had not 
been cultivated since 
the 1911 hurricane; 
and no crops had 
| been found to 


replace rice. 

This was a part of backward 
America, but it wasn’t the only pocket. 
My friend Robert Lancaster, former 
professor and dean at The University 
of the South, came to Franklin County, 
Tennessee, in 1931. He had grown up 
in Southwest Virginia and had not 
seen a train until he went to Hampden 
Sydney College. He told me that when 
he arrived in Franklin County many 
log cabins were in use. Indeed today 
some of the old houses in the county 
have logs under the clapboards and 
asbestos shingles applied in the 1940s. 
Franklin County is in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority area, and the entire 
region was 80 years behind the devel- 
oped parts of the country when the 
TVA project was launched by 
President Roosevelt. 

To understand the comparatively 
recent past in the United States, it is 
necessary to realize that people lived 
and enjoyed themselves without most 
of the things we have come to take for 
granted in our time. True, life was cos- 
mopolitan in major centers such as 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Boston and a handful of other large 
cities. These places represented only 
one side of American life, however, a 
side with which millions of Americans 
were unfamiliar. The other America 
was the pre-World War I America of 
the small town or rural community. In 
that time and in those places life was 
infinitely quieter and less varied and 
almost entirely devoid of what mod- 
erns accept as necessary for entertain- 
ment. In those days there were only 
limited contacts between small towns. 
Most people lived in one small commu- 
nity all their lives. True, there was 
train service to almost every town, but 
not everyone had the money to travel 
even short distances. The late 20th 
century pattern of travel would have 
been incomprehensible in the 1890s. 
The Model T would change that to a 
considerable degree, but the automo- 
bile revolution was not accomplished 


overnight. Good roads were few in 
rural America. To be sure, when the 
“doughboys” returned from World 
War I, they wanted a more expansive 
manner of life, though not all managed 
to get it. The coming of the Depression 
in the 1930s imposed new limitations. 

Before World War I, there was no 
radio, few motion picture houses, limit- 
ed road transportation, few telephones, 
no resorts except for the rich little elec- 
tric light, no refrigeration, only crude 
medical facilities, little prepared food. 
There weren’t any psychiatrists, coun- 
selors, institutions for the handicapped 
or learning disabled, or any of the 
specialized services that contempo- 
rary Americans rely upon. In gener- 
al, there was very little variety in life, 
few opportunities for anything that 
could be considered sophisticated. A 
lot of this deprivation, if one wants to 
call it that, lasted through the 1920s 
and 1930s. In our summer house in 
the Adirondack Mountains in the 
1930s we didn’t have electricity, a 
refrigerator, or a telephone. My 
great-aunt Martha, who lived in the 
nearby town of Pottersville, didn’t 
have inside plumbing. Almost every 
country filling station had “his” and 
“hers” outhouses. 

What were the ways in my forma- 
tive years? It was a time when we had 
an “icebox” in the kitchen (I still call the 
refrigerator the icebox) and the ice was 
delivered in a horse-drawn wagon 
with rubber tires in Charleston as late 
as 1952. It was a time of twice-a-day 
mail delivery, handpumped gasoline, 
tourist cabins, cars that came with 
cranks for starting when the battery 
failed, nickel hot dogs with “all the 
works,” the three-cent stamp, party- 
line telephones in the country (the 
operator knew the whereabouts of 
almost everyone on the line), Pullman 
cars with “sections,” with green cur- 
tains that isolated berths from the aisle, 
railroad conductors who were figures 
of authority, and of going out to the 
local airfield to watch the planes land. 
In one sense this world seems close at 
hand; I recall it vividly; in another 
sense, it seems impossibly remote from 
the vastly changed world of today. 

It was a time when trains were a 


major presence in life. They certainly 
were in my childhood, though, at the 
time, I didn’t appreciate the extent to 
which they were a presence. I took 
them for granted. In upstate New 
York, we would meet visitors to 
Schroon Lake at the Riverside depot. I 
would put my ear to the rail to hear the 
first sound of the approaching locomo- 
tive. I have a mental picture of meeting 
the New York-bound express at 
Ticonderoga which my father took on 
his last journey to the city in the grim 
summer of 1932. I remember the 
train to Yemassee, South Carolina, in 
1933 and crossing the bridge over the 
dark flood of the Edisto River. I also 
remember meeting a girl at the rail- 
road station in Manchester, Vermont 
in 1947 and watching the Green Flyer 
of the Rutland Railroad flash by the 
East Dorset depot at lunchtime. I 
remember riding a day coach with 
stiff, upright, caned seats—lights on all 
night of course—to Charleston in 1939, 
with my cousin Louise Hutson and her 
boyfriend in the seat behind me. They 
were sipping whiskey from a bottle, 
and offered me a taste. I even remem- 
ber in a vague way, taking the train 
across the New Jersey flats en-route to 
Atlantic City with my parents in 1929. 
I remember endless trips on the Long 
Island railroad, with the conductors 
calling out “Change at Jamaica for 
Babylon and Patchogue.” I remember 
the glistening all-Pullman Lark waiting 
in the L.A. terminal as I boarded an 
east-bound Santa Fe train in 1945. I 
also remember the front-cab steam 
locomotives that took our troop train 
across the mountains in the Southwest 
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The 1940s were a decade of sacrifice. 


and debarking at the Fred Harvey 
restaurants—the entire Marine detach- 
ment at the same time. I remember 
changing trains at Branchville, South 
Carolina, en route to the V-12 unit at 
Emory University in Georgia. All told, 
trains were a big part of my early life. 
So many memories enter into the 
overall picture of one’s life. I see myself 
at a variety of points over a half centu- 
ry: I see myself being driven around 
New York City’s Central Park in the 
rear seat of my father’s big black 
Cadillac automobile. When I was 16, I 
spent a summer trying to refloat an old 
lake launch that had been beached on 
a mudflat in Schroon Lake, full of 
dreams of having the launch as my 
personal property—a hopeless task, I 
finally realized. When I was 18 I 
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uncles in the North ha 
made happier and more suit- 
able marriages—if my 
grandfather Edward Harrigan had 
managed his money more carefully 
and established trusts for his chil- 
dren—if my mother hadn’t sold the 
Schroon Lake house— if great-grand- 
father William Harrigan hadn’t left his 
wife Ellen—if my aunt Kitty Hutson 
had married—if my grandmother May 
Hutson had sold the novel she wrote— 
great-great grandfather George 
Parsons had moved to the West before 
the War Between the States? 

We can supply similar questions to 
the history of our country. As we do 
so, we realize the potentialities of life 
on the national and civilizational level 
as well as the personal. However, in 
studying history we focus on what did 
happen rather than what might have 
happened if different decisions had 
been made or certain errors avoided. 
As we come to understand these 
potentialities, we appreciate that 
human history isn’t deterministic in 
character. History, personal, family, 
national and civilizational, is shaped by 
human choice. 

So often, as St. Paul says, we see 
through a glass darkly, whether we 
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of life. 


rifice, allegiance, trusting, 
generous striving, simplicity 
of spirit, and bravery. The 
1960s at least in part were a time of 
rejection, disobedience, disillusion- 
ment, restlessness, anger, disloyalty, 
confusion. The difference between 
decades or generations is the differ- 
ence between night and day. 

Thinking of generational differ- 
ences, | am reminded of my mother’s 
whispered references to a “grass wid- 
ow” as she talked with friends. In her 
generation in the South divorce was a 
rarity and a moral blemish. Her gen- 
eration would have found it very diffi- 
cult to conceive of American society at 
a point where the rate of divorce keeps 
abreast of the rate of marriage, of the 
very notion of serial polygamy that, to a 
considerable degree, exists in late 20th 
century America. The position of per- 
sons in society also changes radically 
with the generations. I remember with 
what respect Episcopal clergymen 
were regarded by the laity until the 
church became highly politicized. I 
remember the special respect accorded 
a bishop. My wife’s parents made a 
custom of inviting the bishop of South 
Carolina to dinner on confirmation 
Sundays in St. James’ church. On 


James Island, South Carolina, the 
arrival of the bishop was a major occa- 
sion because the bishop was regarded 
as an important figure. That attitude 
has changed greatly in the last quarter 
century. It is hard to say whom people 
respect today, certainly not the clergy, 
political office holders, professors, jour- 
nalists, though the latter may be 
celebrities. Celebrity status doesn’t 
entail respect. To a considerable 
degree, Americans seem to have lost— 
at least for the time being—the capaci- 
ty to give their wholehearted respect to 
leading citizens, such as they gave to 
military leaders in World War II. 
Cynicism about leaders in every field 
seems to have become a hallmark of 
the current generation. 

Most people are molded in one 
period, though there are those who 
have a capacity to adjust to extraordi- 
nary change in lifestyle and attitudes. 
Most people also are molded for times 
of calm and general stability. 
However, it has been 30 years since 
we had a period of calm and stability in 
America, what in times past were 
referred to as normal times. 
Enormous change in mores has been 
telescoped into the space of three 
decades. The hurricane of social and 
economic change has left us in a state 
of psychological disarray. Much of 
what we lived through even in the 
1950s seems like ancient history. As 
Ronald Steel wrote in Esquire in 1983, 
“Everyone has had his life changed 
behind him.” 

Dreams and expectations have 
changed markedly in one generation. I 
began my working life with very low 
financial expectations, as did many of 
my friends. In my first job after mar- 
riage, as assistant to the director of the 
University of Florida Press in 1951, I 
earned $3,600 a year. Five years later, 
as an editorial writer in South Carolina, 
T remarked to my wife that if we could 
earn $8,000 a year, all our needs 
would be met. We had no inkling of 
the impact of the coming inflation or 
the need for money in an increasingly 
complex world. When I earned $3,600 
a year, we rented a comfortable stone 
house in a nice neighborhood close to 
the University of Florida campus in 


Gainesville — for $75 a month. Across 
America, other young couples were 
buying homes for $200 down and 
thinking of having four or more chil- 
dren. With all the supposed affluence 
of the 1970s and 1980s, there was a 
constriction of opportunity for the 
American middle class. Today, many 
bright young professional people feel 
they won't be able to afford more than 
one child. One has to be in a depen- 
dent status, on welfare, for example, 
in order to afford a number of chil- 
dren. Something very wrong has 
happened. The best and the brightest 
have to limit their offspring while the 
least capable in society multiply. 

This condition has produced a 
different national psychology than 
prevailed in the past, a discounting of 
faith in progress. For generations, the 
American people had a profound 
belief in the reality of progress. 
Abundant evidence exists today that 
Americans are much less inclined to 
believe in progress. For the first time 
since the Great Depression, many 
people think it realistic to expect that 
things won’t improve, and that, in 
fact, the worst may happen. 

Changes in technology, trans- 
portation and communications have 
been paralleled by changes in the 
view of what is the good life, a peren- 
nial question in the Western world. 
Americans today most probably are 
prepared to offer a less well-defined 
answer to that than the people of the 
late 19th century. People today are 
very mindful of the changes in their 
country’s state economy, but they 
don’t seem well equipped to fit pros- 
perity into the overall scheme of 
things. They find it difficult to estab- 
lish an inner basis for life that is dis- 
tinct from what one can buy. 
Moderns are largely unwilling to 
accept the conditions of their exis- 
tence, but insist upon the necessity of 
material change. They are disinclined 
to accept the ancient belief that the 
foundation of a good life is laid within 
one’s heart and mind. A sense of 
obligation to the community has fad- 
ed as authentic communities, with 
bonds established over generations, 
disappear. Moderns strive for the 


immediacies of life and seek instant 
gratification but there is an accompa- 
nying gloominess about what is of 
lasting value. Moderns are more 
widely traveled and aware of other 
modes of life around the globe, but 
they also are much more pessimistic. 
There are signs that they think that 
history has come to an end. The 
lightness of life that was characteristic 
of Americans of an earlier time seems 
beyond contemporary Americans. 
They are full of questions thus, 
happiness seems much more difficult 
to attain than was less than 100 years 
ago. This changed and changing out- 
look is a reminder that the texture of a 
nation’s life is psychological—even 
philosophical as material. New 
machines, new social structures, new 
forms of communication—all have 
their impact on thought and beliefs on 
the state of happiness or the degree of 
inner confidence and stability. 
Therefore, it’s difficult to look back on 
the psychological and philosophical 
texture of life in the 1930s and 1940s, 
let alone earlier eras, without an 
awareness of the loss of the simplici- 
ties, has had a profound and trou- 
bling aspect on the hearts and minds 
of Americans. In terms of belief and 
societal strength, we seem to be on a 
slippery slope in the United States, 
less well equipped than our grandpar- 
ents in dealing with the daunting 
challenges of life. The technological 
achievements of the last 70 years 


have been accompanied by a loss of 
inner certainty. Increasingly, we are 
troubled psychologically—the very 
opposite of what was hoped for and 
expected as people move from the 
simplicities of small town America to 
an urban existence full of complexi- 
ties. This inner instability is the most 
significant and disturbing aspect of the 
textural change our country has under- 
gone since the first World War. * 


_ Anthony Harrigan has been a 
member of the board of advisors of 
Southern Partisan since 1985. He is 
the former Executive Director of the 
U. S. Industrial Council and writes 
from his home in the federal capital. 
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CRITICUS On Tour 


BURIAL eae \ OF 
DEATH & LI 

HOSPITAL OF THE 
CONFEDERACY. 


In the mid-1800s, 
Lynchburg, Virginia, was a 
prosperous center of trans- 
portation and trade, situated at 
the terminous of three rail- 
roads. But with the outbreak of 
war, those three railroads 
became conduits for casual- 
ties—quickly making this 
wealthy tobacco town the 
South’s largest outpost hospital 
center. More than 50 surgeons 
from all parts of the 
Confederacy toiled here, reliev- 
ing what suffering they could as 
they dealt with the ravages of 
grapeshot, minie balls, gan- 
grene, and smallpox. At least 
20,000 patients came through 
Lynchburg during the course of 
the war. And more than 2,000 
of them are still here. 


Today, in the Confederate 
Section of Lynchburg’s Old City 
Cemetery, a mossy brick wall 
embraces the graves of approxi- 
mately 2,200 Confederate soldiers 
who died in the city’s makeshift hos- 
pitals. Originally, the graves of this 
Confederate section were 
unmarked, but in 1896, the 
Southern Memorial Association 
began to place headstones on the 
graves bearing the soldiers’ initials, 
company, regiment, and state. This 
project was finally completed in 
1915 (just before the Great War in 
Europe began to devour the grand- 
sons of Rebs and Yanks alike.) 

In placing those headstones, the 
Memorial Association relied upon 
the thorough records of Lynchburg’s 
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“Look down upon the battle field, 
Oh, Thou our Heavenly Friend. 
Have mercy on our sinful souls.” 
The soldiers cried “Amen!” 


WS. Hays “The Drummer Boy” 


W. D. Pali Inc.—the second-oldest 
funeral home in the nation. Diuguid’s 
Civil War record books are a historic 
treasure. In these meticulous ledgers, 
the firm’s wartime undertakers kept 
orderly track of soldiers’ names, regi- 
ments, places of death, coffin dimen- 
sions, and burial arrangements. These 
tattered, brittle volumes record the 
death of the Confederacy with dispas- 
sionate professionalism, right from the 
very start. 

The undertaker’s ledger for May 
20th, 1861, brings the first of many 
appearances of a heading written in 
elegant script: “Southern Confederacy.” 


Beneath this ornate isatiotion, the 
entry simply states Thomas P. 
Plunkett, by cash of Capt. Williams, 
$10. The first of two thousand graves 
had been dug. A week later comes the 
second entry: Wm. E. Britton (1st 
Tenn) by cash of Capt.Williams, $10. 
From there the entries become a 
steady procession of the South’s finest 
troops: the Greenbriar Rifles; the 
Cooper Guards; the Jasper Rifles; the 
Portsmouth Light Artillery. 

In the hundreds of pages which 
follow, the undertaker ocassionally 
notes fascinating details which pro- 
vide vivid glimpses of the business of 


Soldiers of the South’s proudest regiments stand 


ee Z aa 


in eternal formation in Lynchburg’s 


Confederate cemetery. 


death during the war. 

Some entries poigniantly allow 
the war’s tragic realities to touch us 
across the generations. In the days 
before dogtags and dental records, 
many a soldier died in anonimity. As 
the last person on earth to look upon 
a young, unidentified face, Diuguid’s 
undertaker stops to record informa- 
tion which might one day settle the 
mind of a searching parent. 

An unknown young man 18 or 20 
years old about 5 ft. 8 in. high, light 
hair, no beard, sharp nose, upper 
teeth projecting & slightly decayed, 
mark of blister on his breast, had on 
grey Kersey pants & white shirt much 
worn, a hickory shirt, grey overcoat 
& white blanket in the coffin, he was 
barefooted & was taken on the cars 
at Gordonsville about 17th Jan’y 62 
and was buried No. 4 in 2nd line lot 
170 on 27th Jan 1862. 

When a soldier’s identity was 
known, the funeral parlor apparently 
often had the task of notifying family 
members; the wartime records 
abound with the names of relatives 
and their addresses (or at least 
approximate whereabouts): 

William Lawrence Ackerman, 
Orleans Rifles, 6th LA Reg. was 
buried no. 7 in 1st line, lot 158, Jun 
18 1861. His father is a shoe maker 
on Magazine Street between Clio and 
Erato Streets, New Orleans. 


If Nathaniel Pearce of Co. A., 
24th NC Regiment should die here, he 
is to be packed up & kept & we must 
write to J. W. Pearce, Vanhooks 
Store, Person County, NC. 

Evidently, contact with those rela- 
tives was not always made: 

Peter L. Donaldson of Co. B., 3rd 
Arkansas Reg. was packed in char- 
coal Feby 9th 1862. Born Jany 1827, 
Died Feby 8th 1862. [Was unpacked 
May 3rd 1864 and buried No. 1 in 1st 
line, lot 189.] 

C. Carter, Co. E., 16th Mip was 
packed in charcoal Feby 4th 1862 
and is still in our possession (May 
14th) (A later annotation notes that 
Mr. Carter was finally buried March 
30th, 1868!) 

Several grim entries reveal that 
some soldiers did eventually make it 
home, after all: 

J. Roebuck, Co. G, 3rd S.C., was 
buried No. 3 in 4th line, lot 159, taken 
up 6th Oct. & sent to Laurens CH, SC. 

George W. Wheeler of Capt. 
Brown’s Co., 12th Alabama, was 
packed up 10th Oct. to be sent home 
& stayed in our possession until Nov 
4th, 1861 without becoming offensive. 
His cousin A.B. Lowry owes us $15 on 
him. 

The close of the first year of hos- 
tilities had seen 127 Confederates laid 
to rest in Lynchburg. Like most wars, 
this one wasn’t over by Christmas, 


Pride set in stone: one banner the Union 
could not furl. 


and the funeral home may have 
realized it was in for more work 
than it had ever done: a note in late 
’61 records the purchase of “20,000 
feet of pine timbers at $50/thousand 
from Thos. A. Carter. W.C. Jordan is 
to saw.” Soon notations for orders of 
poplar and walnut appear (presum- 
ably for more “deluxe” interments.) 

On June 1, 1862, the careful 
recordkeeper pauses to provide a 
tally of soldiers deaths to that date 
(374), and he dutifully updates the 
toll at top of each subsequent page. 
By New Year’s Eve, 1863, the count 
had passed 2,000. It’s tempting to 
think that each of the Confederates 
buried in Lynchburg fell in a gallant 
charge with sabres flashing. But some 
entries suggest that perhaps not all 
the deaths were valiant: 

Jack Douthat, 1st Tenn, Co. F. 
killed in a street fight, was sent home 
to Tenn. 


°° be sis i. £ 3 ae 
A marble obelisk bearing the names of the 14 
home states of the fallen soldiers has stood 
watch over the site since 1869. 
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of the Lost Cause. 


James Carney of Co. E., 2nd 
Tenn, stabbed & killed 26th Feby 62, 
was buried no. 6 in 3rd line, lot 170, 
(March 1, 1862) 

A few of the undertaker’s notes 
provide just enough cryptic detail to 
inspire speculation about the rest of the 
story: 
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P.M. Mitchell, Co. B., 
12th Alabama, killed by 
falling from window of 
Ladies Hospital, was 
buried No.4 in 5th line, lot 
170. 

James H. Hardway, 
m Co. G, 18th Va, found in 
canal behind R. Statons 
am Commission House & was 
buried No. 8 in 5th line of 
lot 177 

G. Heter, a German 
who cut his throat was 
buried No. 4 in 1st line lot 
192, 5 o'clock 

C. C. Graham Co. F, 
23rd Ga. Reg. was buried 
No. 9 in 3rd line of lot 177 
[A child which was found 
in Blackwater Creek was 
put in same grave.] 

Once the Union ended 
the practice of prisoner 
exchanges, the number of 
Yankee Prisoners (or YPs, 
as the records say) buried 
in Lynchburg begins to 
rise, with 58 in July of 1862 alone. The 
deceased Yankees were thoughtfully 
segregated in a peripheral area known 
as “Yankee Square,” so as not to dese- 
crate the resting place of the boys in 
gray. After the war, the conquering 
Federal Government came to 
Lynchburg and exhumed their dead, 


moving 187 Yankee corpses to a 
Federal graveyard near Norfolk. An 
annotation of Oct. 14th 1866 by G.K. 
Duiguid records the procedure: The 
Federal Government in the removal of 
their dead from this place began at 
what I call No. 1 in 1st line, 1st lot and 
numbered the coffin No. 1, proceeding 
numerically in the row and going back 
to foot of No.1, calling it 11 and so on 
through the squares. So that Capt. 
Edmond Keys Co. B 116th Ohio would 
be No. 43. 

After the war, the funeral home 
continued entries for Confederate 
deaths on into 1868, when the last 
casualty appears (perhaps a soldier 
who had remained in Lynchburg to 
recuperate): 

Sept. 29th, 1868, Co. F.M. Windes 
of Alabama 4th Reg was buried no 4 in 
5th line of lot 250. 

And with that simple entry, the roll 
of the dead finally ends. 

Ultimately, what makes these old 
business records so compelling for us 
today is that they cast such a different 
light on the Confederate statistics 
which we so routinely recite: 
Chickamauga 18,45 dead 
Chancellorsville 12,821 dead...Second 
Manassas, 9,474 dead, and so on. 
Duiguid’s records remind us that each 
of those digits represents a name—an 
individual with a story now lost to us. 
For most of the 2,200 Southern lives 
which ended in Lynchburg, history’s 
only trace and acknowledgement is 
found in these musty ledgerbooks; we 
are indebted to those painstaking 
wartime recordkeepers for the recol- 
lection of these many brave soldiers. 

Likewise, we are indebted to the 
Southern Memorial Association for the 
continued care and preservation of 
Lynchburg’s Confederate Cemetery. 
The tiny headstones in the Cemetery’s 
marbled furrows are humble memori- 
als, but they are memorials nonethe- 
less; they should remind us of all the 
nameless warriors who rest without 
headstones in forgotten fields 
throughout the CSA. 


Cameron Smith writes from his 


home in Forest, Virginia. 


CRITICUS Books 


Nathan Bedford Forrest: 
The Hero in Fiction 


BY JANE BROWN 


A REVIEW OF: 


None Shall Look Back 
by Caroline Gordon 

J.S. Sanders & Company, 1993, 
378 pages, $10.95. 


Thus far the War Between the 
States has failed to produce an epic 
like The Iliad, a narrative account of 
the four-year conflict that would 
include the exploits of all the heroes 
of both sides. In fact, few Southern 
novelists have written fictional 
accounts of Confederate warriors— 
possibly because not enough time 
has elapsed, possibly because there 
are many good histories and biogra- 
phies that perform the chief function 
of the epic—to help a people 
remember their heroic past. 

However, a few genuine literary 
talents have attempted to create epic 
portraits of Confederate heroes, and 
one of the best of these is Caroline 
Gordon, a novelist whose literary 
works are only now, after a half cen- 
tury, beginning to win the attention 
they’ve always deserved. Her por- 
trayal of Nathan Bedford Forrest in 
None Shall Look Back, recently reis- 
sued by J.S. Sanders, Inc., should be 
read by every student of Confederate 
history, not merely because it accu- 
rately portrays the ebb and flow of 
battle, but also because it defines the 
crucial role of the military hero in a 
time when a nation and its people 
are in jeopardy. 

Gordon’s rendition of Forrest — 
like Andrew Lytle’s in his history 
Bedford Forrest and His Critter 
Company — is one of admiration 
unmitigated by reservation or irony. 


A Southern woman of her genera- 
tion, Gordon did not explore the 
politically incorrect side of Forrest, 
who not only owned oS. 
slaves but was also in 
the business of buy- 
ing and selling them. 
Instead, she gives her | 
readers the pure | ¢ 
image of the natural 
soldier, the larger- 
than-life leader who 
inspires his men to 
fight bravely and, if 
need be, to sacrifice their lives in 
defense of their country. 

In order to show this heroic fig- 
ure in action, Gordon tells the story 
of the Allard family, and particular- 
ly of the two Allard men—Fontaine 
and Rives—who pursue opposite 
courses in response to the War, 
Fontaine’s out of weakness, Rives’ 
out of strength. Fontaine stays at 
home, manages the plantation, and 
in so doing attempts to keep the 
family intact. Rives chooses to fight 
the enemy and ends up serving as a 
spy for Nathan Bedford Forrest. 

As soon as Rives encounters his 
commander, he realizes he has found 
a figure larger than life. At this stage 
of the War, Forrest is still a colonel, 
but he already winning a reputation 
as an officer who exposes himself to 
great danger in the process of leading 
his troops and as a consequence wins 
unlikely victories against superior 
odds. Here is what Allard sees early 
in the narrative: 

Forrest's horse had been shot out 
from under him. A shell crashing 
through the horse’s body just behind 
the rider’s leg had torn the already 
wounded animal to pieces. The rider, 
disentangling himself, went forward 


Caroline 
Gordon 


CAROLINE GORDON 


Preface By Eileen Gregory 


on foot. He was splashed with blood 
and his overcoat had fifteen bullets in 
it, but he was uninjured. Placing his 
hand on one of the bloody gun car- 
riages he threw back his head and 
yelled with triumph. His men yelling 
too gave him back his own name: 
‘Forrest! Forrest!” Then still hysteri- 
cal with joy they ran about over the 
field, gathering up the (weapons) of 
the enemy’s dead and wounded. 

Thus Forrest is portrayed as an 
inspirational figure, a hero whose con- 
duct in battle transforms his men from 
ordinary warriors into soldiers ready 
to risk all. In this respect, he is like 
Achilles, whose very presence on the 
battlefield meant the difference 
between victory and defeat. 

But Gordon doesn’t give her read- 
ers a pure portrait of Confederate 
heroism in combat. She also shows 
the dark side of the Southern military. 
At the Battle of Fort Donelson, Forrest 
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confronts for the Confederate 
officers who later deny him and 
his men ultimate victory by 
undercutting every success he 
achieves. First among these is 
Braxton Bragg, who was 
trained at West Point and who 
commands and fights by out- 
moded rules. As a result, Bragg 
and those who follow in his 
path suffer a paralysis of indeci- 
sion because they fear to depart 
from textbook solutions and fay 
address real tactical problems. 

In this early incident, the 
commanding generals have decided to 
surrender the fort which they have 
thus far succeeded in defending. 
Forrest — the instinctive soldier who 
embodies virtues lacking among the 
more refined generals — refuses to 
obey the cowardly order. Grasping 
the importance of Fort Donelson to the 
future of the War and believing the 
position is defensible, he is defiant: 

You can surrender the infantry,” 
he said, “but you can’t surrender my 
cavalry. I'll take ‘em, out of it’s the 
last thing I do. 

In contrast to both Forrest and 
Bragg, who represent the strong and 
weak elements in the Southern will, 
the enemy is depicted in fleeting but 
significant glimpses. Unlike Forrest’s 
Confederate superiors, the Union gen- 
erals know they can never achieve 
complete victory until Forrest has been 
contained. Sherman, the Confederacy’s 
most formidable adversary, recognizes 
that Forrest is the only inspiration for 
the continuance of the War in the 
West. Although Southern forces have 
been outnumbered and routed, suc- 
cessful resistance nevertheless contin- 
ues under Forrest. At this point, the 
Union forces pursue him alone, ignor- 
ing the rest of the Confederate Army. 
As Sherman says: 

Go out and follow Forrest to the 
death... if it takes ten thousand lives 
and breaks the Treasury.” [Forrest] 
opened his eyes and stared at the 
wall opposite. They said that the 
authorities at Richmond didn’t appre- 
ciate him. Well, he would take his 
praise, when he got any, from the 
Yankees. Sherman, for all his book 
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learning, went right to the point... 

In this single character of Forrest 
and in his relationships with the mili- 
tary bureaucrats and with his own 
men—Gordon gives her readers not 
only a portrait of how the hero acts in 
the face of hostile invasion, but also ren- 
ders in dramatic terms her idea of why 
the South ultimately lost the War. In 
Forrest’s conflict with the weak yet 
haughty Bragg, we see the failure of the 
bureaucracy to fight the kind of War 
that would have resulted in ultimate 
victory. It was Bragg—and his support- 
ers in Richmond—who was ultimately 
responsible for Union victory. 

A cautionary word to readers 
used to viewing the War through the 
eyes of Lee and the Army of Northern 
Virginia: Caroline Gordon came from 
Kentucky, spent much of her time in 
Tennessee, and shared the belief of 
her husband Allen Tate and her close 
friend Andrew Lytle that the 
Confederate government concentrated 
most of its resources in the defense of 
Richmond while fatally neglecting 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and the other 
western states, where the War was 
really lost. 

Yet her quarrel was not with Lee 
or Jackson, who were aggressive gen- 
erals, but with the likes of Braxton 
Bragg, cowards afraid to risk all when 
the chips were down. In the Allard 
family, Bragg has his counterpart in 
Fontaine, whose function in the novel 
is to provide a passive alternative to 
the actions of Forrest and Rives— 
heroes who go to war willingly. As 
Rives, following Forrest, takes his 
chances on the battlefield, Fontaine, 
like Bragg, is weak and ineffectual. 


Consequently, he presides 
over a disintegrating commu- 
nity back home. Foraging 
Union soldiers plunder the 
plantation. The slaves are dis- 
A loyal. he children become 
fj unruly. And this breaking up 
j of order occurs because 
J Fontaine is not man enough 
# to prevent it. 

Gordon does not content 
herself with the rendition of 
characters who embody the 
strengths and shortcomings of 
the Confederacy. She also dis- 
tills the virtues and vices of the Union 
in her depiction of a single character, 
William Tecumseh Sherman. 

Sherman, the embodiment of the 
Yankee spirit, has many of the quali- 
ties of the hero. He is courageous and 
is willing to do whatever is necessary 
to defeat his enemies. Yet in several 
significant ways he provides a marked 
contrast to Forrest. Like the world he 
represents, he is cold-bloodedly prag- 
matic, a quality that enables him to 
make war on the civilian population in 
order to break the will of the 
Confederacy. Instead of representing 
the ideal of manhood, he is the New 
Man, the American of the future—a 
well-oiled machine who counts the 
mounting casualties without ever 
grieving for the flesh-and-blood people 
they represent. He signals the fading 
away of the Western hero—first 
depicted in the liad, finally defeated at 
Appomattox, a man like Achilles who 
is all too human, yet larger than life. 

Nathan Bedford Forrest is such a 
man in None Shall look Back. Yet 
Forrest is not the primary hero of this 
novel, but merely the epic model for 
the novel’s real hero—Rives Allard— 
who represents the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Confederate soldiers who 
fought fiercely and bravely against 
overwhelming odds and almost pre- 
vailed. In Rives the reader sees the fic- 
tional recreation of figures like Willie 
Pegram and the Gallant Pelham, who 
sacrificed themselves willingly for the 
Lost Cause. 

Allard gives his life at the Battle of 
Franklin, one of the bloodiest of the 
War. In this crucial encounter, 


Forrest's men break for the first time 
ever under his command. Most are 
conscripts—literally captured and 
forced into battlk—and consequently 
have no sense of duty or loyalty. 

In the spreading panic—which 
bewilders Forrest and breaks his 
heart—Rives suddenly becomes a 
hero in the fullest sense, a soldier who 
mirrors Forrest’s own legendary 
courage. The line breaks, the standard 
bearer flees with the colors; and it 
appears as if Forrest will at last suffer 
defeat. But Allard, long used to play- 
ing the ambiguous role of spy, sudden- 
ly commits himself: 

Rives drew his pistol. The man 
was coming faster now. Rives aimed 
at the button on the wet jacket. The 
man coughed and began to fall. Rives 
swooped by, snatched the flag from 
him and hit the ground. 

He rode back toward the front. 
Morton’s guns were still firing but they 
stood alone except for the bending, 
dogged figures of the gunners. The 
infantry was pouring away in panic 
over the slope. Some men brandished 
weapons, others struck at the air with 
their hands, looked back over their 
shoulders, howled. Rives anger 
drenched his throat, beat in his tem- 
ples. But he still had the flag. His fin- 
gers closed over the wood that was 
still warm from the dead coward’s 
hand. He set the pole hard against 
the pommel of his saddle, rode at 
them yelling and firing. 

At this moment, Rives is killed. 
However, his death is by no means 
meaningless. He has rallied the troops 
and has also touched the heart of 
Nathan Bedford Forrest, who picks up 
the colors from the fallen hero, under- 
standing for the first time the awful 
finality of death. Yet the General 
charges back into battle, fully mortal 
and even more fully the hero. 

At this point, Caroline Gordon 
switches back to the home front. 
There Lucy Allard, Rives’s wife, 
receives news of the death of her hus- 
band with the kind of tragic under- 
standing typical of Confederate 
women. At this moment, which she 
has anticipated from the outset of the 
War, Lucy understands the total com- 


mitment that war demands when a 
way of life is threatened with extinc- 
tion. War means death. Defeat 
means the loss of freedom and the 
imposition of an alien ideology on the 
land. So the death of heroes is neces- 
sary to defend the homeland. 

The epic meaning of None Shall 
Look Back is perhaps best summa- 
rized by Andrew Lytle in his introduc- 
tion to a late edition of his Forrest 
biography: 

We do not know all the circum- 
stances of Forrest’s triumph over him- 
self. We know it only in his actions 
and because of one statement; he 
bought a one-way ticket to the war; 
that is, he had committed himself 
without reservations of goods or per- 
son. This is the very quality of hero- 
ism, because it is a triumph over 
death. It is also the secret of his tri- 
umph over great odds. Never thinking 
of himself, he is free to think of the 
enemy; and so he finds the weakness 
that will topple all of the weight and 
mass. There was never a greater half 
-truth than the statement that God is 
on the side of the biggest battalions. 
Moscow and Napolean’s retreat stand 
Jor the refutation of this. 

But in the end the hero always 
fails. He either dies as Roland dies; or 
the cause for which he fought is lost; 
or he wins the fight and the calcula- 
tors who take over gamble it away, as 
with Forrest. Never in the world are 
the powers of darkness finally over- 
come, for they inhabit matter; nor, 
without the conflict of the cooperating 
opposites of light and dark, good and 


bad, would life as we know it be. 

So the end of Caroline Gordon’s 
great novel is predictable. The hero 
loses—one way or another. Rives 
Allard, like Pelham, is killed during a 
charge into the mouth of enemy 
artillery. Forrest’s victories are can- 
celed by the spectacular defeats of less- 
er men like Braxton Bragg. And the 
way of life that Fontaine Allard stayed 
home to preserve is destroyed forever. 

But we know all that from reading 
history, so why read fiction about the 
War Between the States? The answer 
to that question can be as simple or as 
complicated as you want to make it. 

The simple answer: because good 
fiction writers tell good stories. Why 
read murder mysteries when you can 
read about murder in the morning 
newspaper? For the same reason. 

A more complicated answer 
would address the fiction writer’s 
license to take the raw materials of 
history and construct a narrative that 
will bring historical characters and 
events into sharper focus and invest 
them with flesh and blood reality. 
Andrew Lytle’s biography of Forrest is 
dramatic and engaging (Lytle, after all, 
was a novelist at heart). Caroline 
Gordon, with her freedom to create 
characters and scenes in a novel, can 
bring the whole of Southern society to 
life through fictional scenes and fic- 
tional characters and at the same time 
keep the heroic action moving, thus 
telling us something more about 
Forrest’s epic struggle—its resonance 
in the minds and hearts of ordinary 
Southerners. 

Novels can never replace genuine 
history, as Oliver Stone has amply 
demonstrated in his ideologically dis- 
torted movies. But fiction can shed 
light on history in ways that are valu- 
able to serious readers. For this rea- 
son, Caroline Gordon’s None Shall 
Look Back is a must for anyone inter- 
ested in the War Between the States 
and its tragic consequences. In her 
hands, the 19th-century South, in all 
its complexity, comes to life. 


Jane Brown teaches English at 


North Carolina A&T University. 
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BOOK NOTES 


John Randolph 

by Henry Adams 

(M.E. Sharpe, 1996, 212 pages, 
$$59.95 he, $17.97 pb) 


Henry Adams’ career as a. histori- 
an was devoted primarily to burnishing 
the reputations of his grandfather, 
President John Quincy Adams, and his 
ereat-grandfather, John Adams. It 
comes as no surprise, then, that one of 
his most famous works is his biography 
of his ancestors’ leading rhetorical 
opponent: John Randolph of Roanoke. 

Randolph was not, of course, the 
foremost among the politicians respon- 
sible for the failure of the two New 
England presidents to secure reelection; 
he was, though, the man most prone to 
vilify the Adams presidents—the older 
of whom was, after all, a close friend of 
Thomas Jefferson’s, and the younger of 
whom had been the leading figure in 
the last of the Virginia Dynasts’ cabi- 
nets. Randolph was first and always an 
opponent of “the American House of 
Stuart,” as he dubbed it, and his sple- 
netic vituperations were requited by the 
great Adams historian a half-century 
after Randolph’s death. This book is of 
interest to readers of Southern Partisan 
on two bases: 1) the author’s excellent 
writing style; and 2) as a specimen of 
the undisguisedly partisan “scholar- 
ship” concerning Southern statesmen 
that dominated—indeed, in the case of 
Henry Adams’ work, continues to dom- 
inate—the New England, and thus the 
American, historical profession in the 
post bellum period. Adams makes no 
pretense of fairness, and he admitted 
that his biography of Randolph was a 
failure as history. Randolph is not to be 
found in the book. What is to be found 
there is much talk of something called 
“the slave power” (a phenomenon 
sprung full-blown from the New 
England mind and blamed by New 
Englanders for the destruction wrought 
upon the South by New England arms) 
and insistence on ignoring what was 
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truly noble about Randolph. 

Randolph was that rare animal, a 
slaveholder who lamented the exis- 
tence of slavery. Adams mocks him for 
his protestations of hatred for the insti- 
tution. While virtually everyone else 
who has written on the topic of 
Randolph’s life and career has noted 
the apparent irony that the 400 slaves 
freed by Randolph’s will and provided 
land north of the Ohio River were run 
off by the denizens of that “abolitionist” 
state, Adams omits to mention the fact. 
He omits every fact that might mitigate 
against the idea that Randolph was oth- 
er than a monster: if Randolph was a 
monster, if he stood for slavery and 
besottedness in the abstract, Adams’ 
audience — given that the book was 
initially published in 1882 —- would 
identify Randolph with the 
Confederacy. It will then be obvious 
that “the American House of Stuart” 
deserves Yankees’ undying acclaim. 

Randolph would have agreed, of 
course, that the Adams presidents had 
much in common with such as 
Presidents Grant, Hayes, and Lincoln. 
He had predicted the Republicans’ 
advent, and he had seen both what 
they would do and how they would jus- 
tify it. From time to time, Adams the 
historian must concede that Randolph’s 
speaking is simply brilliant, that his 
spontaneous turns of phrase are 
inspired, that his insights are profound. 
Where he is mistaken is in smelling 
brimstone in Randolph’s wake; the 
brimstone, if any there was, had a dif- 
ferent source, but Randolph never 
shrank from it. Adams’ life of 
Randolph, then, should be read as an 
artifact and as a great work of litera- 
ture. That it is being sold as history is 
lamentable. That Randolph, who freed 
400 slaves, is called apologist for the 
slave power by some of today’s histori- 
ans is evidence that truth does not 
always bear all the weight it ought. 

—K.R. Constantine Guizman 


Forgotten Confederates: An 
Anthology About Black 


Southerners 

Compiled by Charles Kelly Barrow, 
JH. Segars, and R.B. Rosenberg. 
Barrow (Box 1314 Thomaston, 
Georgia 30286), 208 pages, 1996, 
$15.00 ($2.00 P&H). 


We who read and study military 
history are all familiar with the term 
“The Unknown Soldier” as a reference 
to someone killed in battle and not 
identified. During the War Between 
The States, another usage of this defin- 
ition applied to Black Confederates, 
who until recently, have been all but 
forgotten. Recently, a few historians 
researched this subject, and became 
privy to some surprising revelations. 

This volume is not a definitive his- 
tory of Confederate Blacks. It is, rather, 
a compilation of historical documents, 
accounts, and anecdotes of the valu- 
able service rendered by these 
Southerners. Whether they were 
cooks, scouts, barbers, teamsters, or 
soldiers, they contributed significantly 
to the Southern War effort. 
Conservative estimates put their figure 
at approximately 60,000. 

It is fitting that a member of the 
Sons of Confederate Veterans, Kelly 
Barrow, conceived this book with other 
SCV members supplying much of the 
information. Who better to keep the 
memory of those unremembered Black 
Confederates alive than the descen- 
dants of the men with whom they 
fought. Forgotten Confederates makes 
for most fascinating reading with many 
surprising disclosures into the loyalty 
and devotion these Black Confederates 
made to a new nation. The book is well 
illustrated, and I highly recommend it 
to any War Between The States buff 
who wants the whole story. 

Note: Barrow is planning a sequel. 
To discuss the proposed sequel please 
contact him at the address above. 

—James Vogler 


THE SMOKE NEVER CLEARS 


Lee vs. McClellan: 
The First Campaign 


by Clayton Newell 
Regnery, 1996, 325 pages, $24.95. 


That first campaign in western 
Virginia is, in fact, the subject of the 
handsomest of the books under 
review here. Author Clayton Newell, 
a retired Army officer and active 
military historian, charts one of the 
most neglected campaigns of the 
war, but one full of combatants 
would later gain fame (including 
Ambrose Bierce, William McKinley, 
George Smith Patton, and Allan 
Pinkerton, among others) and one 
that actually resulted in the creation 
of a new state (West Virginia). With 
its useful maps, wonderful illustra- 
tions, photos, biographical epilogue, 
notes, extensive bibliography, and 
comprehensive index, this is a great 
book for a buff or a wonderful gift to 
a newcomer to the field. 


Marching to 
Valhalla: A Novel of 
Custer’s Last Days 


by Michael Blake 
Villard, 1996, 289 pages, $23.00. 


Here’s the biggest surprise of 
the bunch, Michael Blake is the 
author of Dances with Wolves, 
which I confess never having read. 
Given the hubbub over the movie, I 
assumed it to be politically correct 
tripe. But if Marching to Valhalla is 
anything to go by, I might very well 
be wrong. This is easily one of the 
best novels of the year. Presented as 
a diary kept by Custer as he march- 
es to meet the enemy at Little Big 
Horn, Custer muses over the entire 
span of his life — from West Point to 


Indian fighter, with the Civil War in 
between. There’s plenty of action, 
but there’s also plenty of romance. 
With the exception of the occasional 
anachronism, Marching to Valhalla 
reads true, it reads like Custer, it 
reads marvelously. And of special 
interest to Partisan readers, it 
reveals the Yankee Custer’s sympa- 
thy for the South, especially during 
the years of Reconstruction. 


Mukiwa: A White 
Boy in Africa 


by Peter Godwin 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1996, 432 
pages, $23.00. 


Finally, here’s a book about 
another war, a modern war, a for- 
eign war, but a war in which many 
Southern conservatives certainly 
took a great interest—a hundred 
years after the War Between the 
States. Mukiwa is a wonderfully 
evocative, funny, and bittersweet 
memoir of growing up in white- 
ruled Rhodesia. In the first half of 
the book, young Peter Godwin fol- 
lows his mother (a bush doctor) on 
her rounds, endures the inevitable 
schoolyard brawls, and watches 
anti-grenade netting going up at the 
dormitory windows. He graduates 
to become a reluctant, but effective, 
warrior in the Rhodesian police. But 
the book takes a new turn when he 
returns from Cambridge to black- 
ruled Zimbabwe and discovers the 
terror wielded by the new regime’s 
North Korean-trained Fifth Brigade, 
of whom a Catholic priest tells him: 
“I have lived through the Second 
World War in Austria and I have 
seen the terrible things the Gestapo 
could do. But let me tell you some- 
thing, the Gestapo couldn’t teach 


these Fifth Brigade fellows a damn 
thing.” In neighboring Mozambique 
— a Godwin family vacation spot 
when it was a Portuguese colony he 
finds a post-independence disaster 
zone, with people living in the 
cages of a private zoo (and paying 
rent for the privilege). Largely 
eschewing blinkered politics, and 
by turns amusing, thrilling, and 
horrifying, this is a brilliant book. 
Along with Marching to Valhalla, it 
stands as one of the best books of 
the class of 1996. 


Four Years with 
General Lee 


by Walter H. Taylor, edited 
and with a new introduction 
by James I. Robertson 
Indiana, 1996, 218 pages, $9.00. 


This famous book—at one time 
a collector’s item—has now been 
reissued in paperback- Every read- 
er of Southern Partisan ought to 
have it, because it offers a sure, 
quick, eyewitness assessment of all 
Lee’s campaigns- As James I. 
Robertson notes in his introduction, 
“Only seven men could be said to 
have held prominent positions on 
[Lee’s] staff; only three of them— 
Charles Marshall, kinsman of the 
famous chief justice; Charles S. 
Venable, a mathematics professor; 
and Walter H. Taylor—attained any 
distinction. Taylor was the senior 
of the three in everything but age.” 
Indeed, Taylor was with Lee first to 
last — from the first campaign in 
western Virginia to ultimate surren- 
der at Appomattox. 


H. W. Crocker Ill is Executive 
Editor of Regnery Publishing and 


Editor of the Conservative Book 
Club. 
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THE LAST WORD by Samuel Francis 


Blunders Again in South 
Carolina Flag Battle 


Having lost the presidential elec- 
tion by ignoring and alienating white 
Southerners and other Middle 
Americans, the Republican Party is 
now settling down to seeing what it 
can do to destroy its voter base alto- 
gether. In South Carolina, only days 
after the presidential vote, 
Republican Governor David Beasley 
committed himself to removing the 
Confederate Flag that has flown over 
the state capitol since 1962. 

South Carolina fought its way 
through a flag battle a couple of 
years ago, when ballots in the 
Republican primary asked voters if 
they believed the flag should be 
removed. No fewer than 75 percent 
of the voters said no, they wanted 
the flag to keep flying. Their num- 
ber included Mr. Beasley, then run- 
ning for governor and eager to gain 
the votes of the flag-wavers. 

But that, as voters need to learn, 
was then; this is now, namely, a few 
days after the 1996 election. Mr. 
Beasley believes he can get rid of the 
flag with little political cost before he 
has to run for re-election in 1998. 
This is why some people call the GOP 
the Stupid Party. 

The governor revived the flag 
issue last year, when he spoke 
before the state chapter of the Urban 
League and asked what he could do 
to improve race relations in the 
state. The League demanded the 
flag be taken down, and the gover- 
nor has now obliged by proposing a 
“compromise. 

But the Urban League and its 
black membership didn’t elect Mr. 
Beasley, nor did they vote for the 
Republican ticket this year. To the 
Stupid Party, you see, grand political 
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strategy consists in betraying your 
commitments to those who support- 
ed you and pandering to those who 
didn’t and won’t. 

The Urban League wants the 
flag removed not to improve race 
relations in the ordinary sense of the 
expression but to show South 
Carolina whites who’s really in 
charge these days. By ripping down 
the Confederate Flag, the League 
and its allies would take a giant step 
toward subverting the state’s public 
allegiance to its Southern identity 
and character and molding it into a 
shape more receptive to the agenda 
of social reconstruction that the 
League, the NAACP and their allies 
are pushing. 

What they are demanding, then, 
is essentially a revolutionary, not to 
mention a racist, agenda. For the 
League and other black foes of the 
flag, ‘improving race relations’ 
means that whites should shut up, 
get out of the way and let black 
demands redefine the state’s public 
ethos. 

And of course the black revolu- 
tionaries can count not only on the 
support of the Stupid Party governor 
but also on that of the white business 
elite. The state’s Chamber of 
Commerce and the Palmetto 
Business Forum are all for ridding 
the capitol of the flag. The plan now 
is for the flag to come down and be 
placed on a Confederate Soldier’s 
Monument on the capitol grounds, 
which also will soon sport a monu- 
ment to the African-American her- 
itage of the state. 

But if flying the flag over the 
capitol is a bad idea, it’s just as bad 
to wave it from the state-approved 


monument. How long before the 
backers of the present “compro- 
mise,” demand the removal of the 
flag altogether, along with the 
Confederate Soldier’s Monument 
itself? Only businessmen and their 
Stupid Party toadies are fooled by 
such tactics. 

But of course they’re not fooled. 
Mr. Beasley and his pals in the 
state’s ruling class care nothing for 
the identity and heritage of their own 
state, their own region or their own 
people, and they’re eager to concoct 
“compromises,” that help erase their 
heritage, now as well as tomorrow. 
At least the racial revolutionaries in 
the Urban League are serious about 
their own identity and heritage. 

But Mr. Beasley may have blun- 
dered. In 1994 a grassroots rebel- 
lion in support of the flag defeated 
plans for a similar “compromise,” 
and there’s every reason to believe 
the same rebellion will rise again 
this year if the governor is dumb 
enough to keep pushing his pet idea. 
That would leave him facing re-elec- 
tion with the support of the state’s 
businessmen and his new friends in 
the Urban League. One trusts that 
by 1998 Mr. Beasley will have so 
improved race relations that he can 
count on the Urban League’s sup- 
port, because it’s doubtful if the 
white base of his party will be there. 

Mr. Beasley’s behavior toward 
the flag shows once more that most 
Republicans and the elites that back 
them can’t be trusted to serve the 
interests or even preserve the cultur- 
al heritage of the middle American 
core of their own party. Middle 
Americans down South need to learn 
this lesson, as well as how to protect 
themselves, because with leaders 
like Mr. Beasley and his business- 
men, there’s no one else around to 
do it for them. * 


Samuel Francis is a nationally 


syndicated columnist. 


SOUTHERN PARTISAN 


Collector’s 
Prints—whether 
you trace your family 
history to the banks 
of the Rapphannock 
or the banks of the 
Boyne, you will hang 
these prints proudly in 
your home of office. 
All prices listed are for 
sama unframed prints. 
(Please call for our 
very competitive 
quote on framing.) 


“Braveheart” Prints Imported 
From Scotlan 


la William Wallace Before the Battle of Stirling Bridge. 
Famed Scottish hero ordering the charge on the English 
Army deploying over Stirling bridge. (16x24) ....$75 

1b The Battle of Bannockburn-24 June 1314. Fought in sight 
of Stirling Castle, this panoramic painting depicts the 
charge of the English knights against the massed spears 
of the Scots who stand firm. An incident made famous in 
the movie Braveheart. (32X15) ......ssscssssssess $85 

Ic Southern Steel. An interesting find from our Scottish 
contact. Artist Simon Smith portrays Confederate Cavalry on the attack 


MY REPUBLICANE 


foam FF 


Confederate T-Shirts— 


CE ER ITER $65 These 100% cotton shirts 

Rare Confederate Prints are sure fo get attention. 

Id Jefferson Davis. A real collectors item. Print from an early cover of 2a Front: | HAVE A DREAM. .......ssssesseeseee $15 
Southern Partisan. Signed and numbered. (18X23) ......s.sccssscssseeee $50 2b Front: LINCOLN’S WORST NIGHTMARE .....$ 15 


le South Carolina Legacy. A special commission depicting South Carolina's 2c Front: PROTECT THE ENDANGERED.........$ 15 


Statehouse with Battleflag atop dome and Soldier's Monument in the we ) 
foreground. Signed and numbered. (15x20) ......sssssssssssscceeessneeeee $60 Kind | 

If Stonewall Jackson. Produced by special commission for the Southern Partisan. —— 
Signed and numbered. (18%30)......csocsccssstsssasntesetstetetneteeteee $50 
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Carolina Goodies—Don't let the names fool you. These ready to eat treats are scrumptious and offerred here only in large packages, so share! 
3a Carolina Night Crawlers—crisp, herb-seasoned spiral pasta (6 oz) 
3b Carolina Mud Puppies—peanut butter stuffed pretzel chunks dipped in chocolate (12 oz) 
3c Carolina June Bugs —smokey, molasses flavored pecans (16 oz) 


CHARLESTON 


MERCURY 


Georgia Goodies—Wow. These are great tasting 
and as Confederate as Bedford Forrest's Cavalry. 


4o—m Four Jars (approx. 9.5 02 C0ch) .......sssssessssssseseeees $20 


Select four from the following list in any combination: 

(a) Peach Preserves (b) Pear Preserves (c) Blackberry Jam 
(d) Peach Butter (e) Spiced Peach Chutney (f) Strawberry 
Preserves (g) Blueberry Preserves (h) Fig Preserves (1) 
Muscadine Jelly (j) Wild Honey (k) Chow Chow (I) Vidalia 
Onion Mustard (m) Vidalia Onion Relish. 


Goodies will arive in an attractive gift box. 


5 Robert E. Lee (a, b, ¢, d, e) 

6 Stonewall Jackson (a, b, c, d, e) 

7 JS Mosby (a, b, c) 

8 Jefferson Davis (a, b, c) 

9 — JEB Stuart (a, b, c) 

10 Bedford Forrest (a, b, c) 

11 Lee on Traveler (a, b, c) 

12 Great Seal of the Confederacy (a, b, c) 


Historical Prints— 
These are the classic prints 
essential for any 
Confederate to have and 
to hold. All prices are 
for framed prints. Call for 
information about 
prints only. 


“Note: These sizes are 
premium quality Victorian 
style frames. 
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Boykin Grits—ever wonder 
what real, mill grits taste like? Here 
they are. Sold on QVC for $25. 


17) Our price is omy ....sscssseee $10 


13 Flags of the Confederacy (a, b, c) 
14 Last Meeting of Lee and Jackson 
x- 16x18 $60 
y- 25x30 $160 
15 Lee’s Farwell to the ANV (12X14) .......... $60 
16 The Union is Dissolved! (11X18).............. $34 


Confederate Tie—this is a tie worthy 
of its subject. Historical blooklet describing 
each tie included. 
18a Blue Background ............... $38.50 
18b Burgundy Background........ $38.50 ¢ 
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Confederate Book 


s— This is the essential 


cos os 2 sss fe 


er Ss Tee 


A VIEW OF 
CONSTITUT 


2 OOS 
Southerner’s library. But if we slighted your 


favorite author, or you want a book not listed, give us a call! 


19a From Behind Enemy Lines: A Southern Partisan 
in Washington all of Gordon Jackson's best 
from the pages Of SP .......ssessccsssssseeeee $20 


19b North Against South by Ludwell Johnson 
A history of the War from our ean: for a 
25 


19c Singin’ Billy by Donald Davidson 
The play about William Walker, author of 
Southern Harmony .....ssssssssssssssseseseee $15 


19d Meet Robert E.Lee by Trow and Lewin 
The 1969 children’s book about our hero. Now 
BOUIN Ss asses tanssitedeachascetennspdtnnaenettince $15 


19e From Eden to Babylon: The Social & Political 
Essays of Lytle 

The last of the agrarian Confederate has his 
I cepcecdeneondehsiniine $20 4 


19f The Scots-Irish in the Shenandoah Valley 
by Billy Kennedy 
Stuart, Jackson, Woodrow Wilson, Sam 


19g The South Was Right! by Kennedy and Kennedy 
You've heard about it. Now read it. “If at first 
YOU don’t secede...” .....sssssssssseessnsseeee $25 


19h So Good A Cause: A Decade of Southern 
Partisan A great way to educate your friends 


19. The Glittering Illusion: English Sympathy for 
the Confederacy 
Vanuaken’s story of why the British didn't 
interverte. ROTC. ....csoossssossesessseecnseeee $20 


Flags, Flags, Flags —- Here's most every banner of the South that existed, 
and a few we made up! All Flags 3’ X 5’ 


State Flags 31 N.Corolina (b,c) 


22 Alabama(b,c) 32 Oklahoma (d, e) 

23 Arkansas (b,c) 33 S. Carolina (b, ¢) 

24 Florida (d, e) 34 Tennessee (b, c) 

25 Georgia (b, c) 35 Texas (d, e) 

26 Kentucky (d,e) 36 Virginia (d, ) 

27 Lovisiana (d, e) 

28 Maryland (d, e) 

29 Mississippi (b,c) 37 Bonnie Blue (b, c,f) 
30 Missouri(d,e) 38 First National (b, ¢, f) 


39 Second National (b, c, g) 
40 Third National (b, ¢, g) 
41 Battleflag (b, c, h) 


Other Flags 

42 Big Red Gtadel Cadets Flag (d) 
43 Battleflag North Carolina (a) 
National Flags 44 Batleflag South Carolina (a) 
45 Flag POLE Kit..ncnnnn $15 


Hand Sewn .. $120 


19p Forgotten Confederates: 
An Anthology of Black 
Confederates 

Who says they didn’t fight 

for their homes? 

Here's proof. ............ $15 


19; A View of the Constitution: The secessionist 
history book used by West Point pre-1860 
siete iaciialiatalcmviicne itll $20 
19k The Civil War Day By Day by Long 
What happened on 3/15/62? This essential 
reference will fell YOU. ....ssssssssssssssecsseee $20 


191 Mosby’s Memoirs by J.S. Mosby 
J.0. Tate's introduction is worth the price of 


| Re ere $12 
19mA Wake for the Living 
Lytle’s novel of his family in Tennessee ..$ 12 


19n The Story of the Confederacy by Robert Selph Henry 
A treasure back in print! Originally published 
ON NA cette attain $15 
190 Bedford Forrest and His Critter Company 
Andrew Lytle’s classic biography............ $15 


Songs of the South — there's no 
better sound than authentic instruments loving- 
ly played, especially when the songs have titles 
like “The March of the Southern Men,” and 
“Strike for the South.” Cassettes are $ 12; 
Compact Disks are $17 


46a Songs of the CSA Volume | (cassette) 
46b Songs of the CSA Volume II (cassette) 
46c Songs of the CSA Volume III (cassette) 
46d Songs of the CSA Volume IV (cassette) 
46e Songs of the CSA Volume V (cassette) 
46f Songs of the CSA Volume | (CD) 

46g Songs of the CSA Volume II (CD) 

46h Songs of the CSA Volume III (CD) 

46i Songs of the CSA Volume IV (CD) 
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Officially Licenced — These tags will let the world know who 


you are, even at 65 miles per Hour! .......sssso.ccccccsesssee $15 each 
480 Battleflag 48e Second Notional §= © 481 N. Carolina 
48b Bonnie Blue 48f Third National 48) Alabama 
48c Great Seal 48g Mississippi 48k Louisiana 
48d First Notional 48h S. Carolina 48] Georgia 


Here’s Mud in Your [Yankee] Eye — One of a kind 


Confederate MUQS. ....ccsossssssscccsssssecsssseessssssseessnse $12 each 
50q First National Mug 

50b Great Seal of the Confederacy Mug 

50c Battleflag Mug 


KEEP IT Teach 2 Yankee ty Brive 
YA Fivine: eee 
SZ HERITAGE C ip 

[2Zas0 NOT HATE See 

Don't blame us, we voted 


JEFF DAW 
Bex souracen iP Ee 


x 


Stick with us —Note to subscribers north of the Mason-Dixon: 
you may want to make sure your insurance is current hefore risking one 
CIMESEl ‘canugdinaninwunancucenecnanes $5 each 
49a “Teach a Yankee to Drive...Point His Car North” 

49b “Native” with Battleflag 

49 “Heritage, Not Hate” with Battleflag 

“I Don't Care How You Did It Up North” with Battleflag 

“Have a Dixie Day” with Battleflag 

“Heritage, Culture, & History” with Battleflag 

“Southern-American: A Proud Heritage” with CS and US Flags 

“Keep It Flying” with Battleflag 

“American By Birth: Southern By the Grace of God” with Battleflag 
“Don't Blame Us, We Voted for Jeff Davis” with Battleflag 

Bonnie Blue Flag 491 First National Flag 

Second National Flag 49n Third National Flag 
Batileflag 


Bx 


i Henitace! 


Cuttuke & Histoay_ 


ws, _ | Don 
bx How You bid it 
MARS UP NORTH 
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SOUTHERN PARTISAN GENERAL STORE CATALOG ORDER FORM 


L] Please send me a Southern Partisan Back Issue 


Summary (No cost to you.) 


City, State, ZIP 


Daytime Phone 


C1 My check is enclosed (Please made checks 


SELECTION ITEM# QTY PRICE 


payable to Southern Partisan) 
C1 Charge fo my: () Visa () MasterCard 
() Discover () American Express 


Account No. 
Signature 
Date 


AMOUNT 


Exp. 


ORDERING INFORMATION 


BY PHONE: (all 1-800-23-DIXIE Monday through Friday 9am 
to 5:30 pm (EST) or by E-Mail: Southpart @ aol.com 

BY MAIL: Complete the order form and include o check, mane 
order (in U.S. dollars) or credit cord number. Remove or copy Order 


SHIPPING (see chart OHTNGTIGHE ceastnestineeinan cura miuadiaunnctcans 


5% SALES TAX (SC Residents Only) 
SUBTOTAL 


GRAND TOTAL | 


C-4 


Form from magazine, and mail to P.0. Box 11708, Columbia, SC 
29211. Please include shiping charges and sales fox. 
SHIPPING: Please add the appropriate shipping charges (below) 
and allow 3-4 weeks for deliver. For rush shipments please call. 


SHIPPING INFORMATION 


MERCHANDISE SHIPPING 
SUBTOTALS CHARGES 


Wi 10.915.00 oes cscstscsatssectcthschsshuneceormnaceonlaocit ie 50 


¢ 


Classified Ad Rates: $15.00 per insertion for thirty words or less. Each 
additional word-.50 cents. This rate is discounted 10% for repeat place- 
ment of the same ad, Payment must accompany order. Southern 
Partisan reserves the right to refuse, by our standards of merit, taste, 
and good judgment, any ad submitted. Send order to: Advertising, 
Southern Partisan, P.O. Box 11708, Columbia, SC 29211. 


Southern Partisan reserves the right to refuse advertisements we consid- 
er to be unsuitable for publication. However, readers should be aware 
that we do not censure ideas, publications, products or opinions, even 
those which some might consider to be politically incorrect. Therefore, 
the views reflected in classified ads and/or contained in materials adver- 
tised do not necessarily reflect the views of our editors and publisher. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG - Confederate 
Flag apparel in 100% cotton all natural fibers 
in assorted colors and prints. Free new 
1996-97 catalog. For example: Polo knits, 
sport shirts, slacks, walking shorts, rugby 
shirts, skirts, boxers, belts, ties, braces, 
socks, jewelry, flags, watches and dog col- 
lars. Plus 300 new apparel items in the 
newest catalog. Order direct: The Cavalier 
Shoppe, P.O. Box 511, Bruce, Mississippi 
38915, or call toll free: 1-800-227-5491. 


1997 CONFEDERATE DIRECTORY— 
Available now, reference for vendors of 
Confederate currency, books, tapes, flags, 
stationery, publications, memorabilia, reen- 
actors’ supplies, services, etc! Features 
Confederate Constitution, also complete 
Emancipation Proclamation, proving Lincoln 
freed NO slaves. Only $12 ($10 plus $2 
P&H); order from: Confederate Directory, 
Box 61, Roosevelt, Texas 76874, 915-446- 
4439. 


C.S.A. NEWS~—-Bimonthly newsletter, “Voice 
of the Confederacy,” facts of what’s happen- 
ing nationwide in the Confederate 
Movement. Be informed, the South is rising, 
get on the cutting edge! Only $10 annually: 
C.S.A. NEWS, Box 61, Roosevelt, Texas 
76874, Phone 915-446-4439, 


SOUTHERN HERITAGE PRESS: MANU- 
SCRIPTS WANTED. Establish press will 
assist you in publishing your personal, fmai- 
ly, local or regimental history. Reprints wel- 
come. Send for free brochure: P.O. Box 
1012, Murgreesboro, TN 37133. 


CONFEDERATE HERITAGE BRIGADE: 


Classified 


THE nae T VICTORY by Robert Summers 


950 S/N © 95 Artist Proofs 


Image size 20 1/4 x 30” 


Villy Beaming 
Studio & Gallery 


328 W. MAIN ST. 
WAYNESBORO, VA 22980 


All major credit cards accepted. 
Ship worldwide. 


1-800-821-7529 


Generals Lee and Hood at “The Battle of Gaines’ Hill.” 
Visit our website @ http://;www.pointsouth.com/valframe.htm 


Defend Confederate rights! Join our growing 
group for flag marches and commemora- 
tions. Get involved! No dues; all pro- 
Confederates welcome. Contact: 
(540)338-7907, Box 1224, Purcellville, VA 
22132. 


HOMESCHOOLING FOR SOUTHERNERS 
NEWSLETTER. Send name and address 
for free copy. H.F.S.N., PO Box 147, 
Middleburg, N.C. 27556. 


THE DIXIE MUSIC BOX by Confederate 
Gray. P.O. Box 121984, Nashville, TN 
37212. Priced from $19.95; Send $2.00 for 
Color Display (will be applied to purchase 
price). FOR THOSE STILL PROUD TO BE 
SOUTHERN! 


BAND MUSIC 1861-65: 


Another album by the 37th GEORGIA! Rebel 
Rousers & Concert Classics (Vol. 5) is our 
newest release of brasshand recordings: 
BONNIE BLUE FLAG, DIXIE, etc. Polkas, 
hymns, quicksteps, solos, ballads, galops, 
file & drum music—some studio, some live 
performonces—all played on antique instru- 
ments in authentic 1860s style. Peerless 
digital stereo on 1-hr. cassettes. CDs coming soon. Check 
of money order $13.50 postpaid to 37th GEORGIA BAND, 
766 Riverhill Drive. Athens, GA 30606. Georgians add 
726 tax, Write or call (706) 543-4559 for information. 


CSA GALLERIES, INC. 


PRINTS * FRAMING ¢ GIFTS ¢ COLLECTIBLES 
LOWCOUNTRY’S LARGEST COLLECTION OF CONFEDERATE ART 
ETHNIC, MILITARY & HERITAGE ART ¢ HOME OF 
MADELIN CAROL’S SPIRITS OF CHARLESTON. GHOST PRINTS « 


DEALER FOR KUNTSLER, STIVER, REEVES, GNATEK, PHILLIPS, 
AMIRIAN, J.P. STRAIN, TROJANI, WILSON, UMLBE, ROCCO, 
~~" GALLON, AND OTHERS 


(800) 256-1861 


* 2401 Mall Dr. D7A, North Charleston, S.C: 29418. 


21 SOUTHERN CONFEDERATE, GEOR- 
GIA FOOD PRODUCTS. Call or write for 
free catalog. The Rebel Co., P.O. Box 
15191, Atlanta, GA 30333. (770)947-1863. 


SOUTHERN MINT GOLD for sale/trade. 
Charlotte, Dahlonega, New Orleans. Tom 
Pilitowski 6278 N. Federal Hwy, #369 Fort 
Lauderdale, FL 33308. (800)524-6321. 
Confederate paper too! 


Hel Us FI 
The Flay. 


1st Coast Realty of Yullee, 
Florida decided in 1993, to 
use the Confederate flag as 
our logo. We feature the flag 
in all of our ads and on all 
signs. Unfortunately, this dis- 
play of our love and devotion 
has cost us business. But, 
you can help, at not cost to 
you! Call us and we'll tell you 
how (904)225-2696. Please 
ask for Bill or Lorena. 
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LEE’S PENINSULA 


The Third of Five Prints 


“WE'VE GOT HIM” 


By Robert Summers 


950 Signed and Numbered 


CAMPAIGN SERIES 


Image Size $175.00 
20%” X 30” 95 Artist Proofs $245.00 
50 Canvas Transfers $435.00 


Day four, June 28, 1862 of the Seven Day Battles, found 
General George McClellan taking his Federal army and retreating 
toward the James River and Confederate General Robert E. Lee 
trying to figure out how to destroy the entire Federal force. There 
was no battle fought on this day. Day five, June 29, 1862 saw 
“The Battle of Savage’s Station” which was a rear guard action by 
the Federals. The battle involved 14,000 Confederates and 26,000 
Federal troops. General Lee was not ready to commit his army 
and neither side fought the battle aggressively. On day six, June 
30, 1862, General Lee was determined to destroy the 
Federal Army at an intersection known as Glendale. 


At first light on the morning of June 30, 1862, General Lee 
went in search of General Thomas (Stonewall) Jackson. He 
found him on the Williamsburg Road, where the wounded and 
dead were being collected from the previous day’s battle at 
Savage’s Station. Generals Lee and Jackson greeted each other 
and then dismounted and discussed how best to destroy the 
Federal Army at Glendale. During the discussion between the 
two generals, General Jackson began drawing a diagram in the 
road with the toe of his right boot, with hesitation, alternately 

looking at Lee’s face and at the diagram. When the 
third and last line crossed the first he had drawn a 


General McClellan also recognized the importance of the “= triangle. With the triangle complete and the council 

crossroads and directed that part of his army (seven divi- between the two generals about to end, General 

sions, about 56,000 men) stay behind to protect the road —~~7> 77 _ Jackson raised his foot and stamped it down with 
NEWMARK 


junction should Lee decide to attack. 


Publishing U.S.A. 


emphasis saying “We’ve Got Him.” 
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